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THE FLUTE 



L IntiroductiQn 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

yjii^l^ha flute j^f a hollow oyUnder withi^ne closed im em- . 
boudhura plate and aperture at that and a seneS of c6v»' 
MTsd anchor open' tone holes along its length/ It produces 
variety of tones when tKe player vibrates the enclosed column 
of air by blowing at an angl^ against the edge^ Tnanipulating * 
keys* tod covering some of the tone-holes: ' \ 

Today most flutes are made of metal;, but those used by the 
people of Mcierit civilizations were shaped from reads^ wood, 
arid clay— as well as metaL Flutes of the 17th and cen- 
turies were conical instruments cat,ved fTorh wood and having 
fewer tone ho lei thari \ their moddrn cownterparts. The^ first 
cylindrical flute was made from mftal in 1846. by Theobald 
Boehm, who also designed a tyst^m that ma^e it possible to 
place the openings more accuratery. and therefore improve the 
intpnation^ To this day, flute manufacturers still utilize" th^ 
principles of what has come to be known as the Boehm Sys^ 
tmi. ' ^ , \ 

There are two basic types of flute: the vertical or ^'end-- v 
blown ' model, and the horizontal or transverse moder. The 
names derive from Ithe manner in which the instrument is 
held as it is played. ^ * 

y m The vertical flute generally has a "whistle-type" 'chftmber " 
with a moutnpiece into vvhich the player blows against an 
ed^. Some Arab tribfes still use an early form of the in- 
strument called the Egyptian tiay^ *A later type, the r*e- 
corder, was a standard member of European orchestrat ^ 
"and chamber groups, until the middle of the 18th century 
. and has recently become popular/witlf college students as 
well as chamber players because of its mellow tone, ease 
of blowing, andSrelativ'ely low cost. 
• IT}©' horizontal flute has embouchure plate and aper* 
ture in the cylinder itself. The player blows across th^ 
^ aperture at various angles and thus controls the timbre, 
intonation, -and dynamics of the sound he produces. Early 
forms of the horizontal flute had cumbersome tone holes 
and. key mechanisms which created bolh technical and 
acoustical probl^jns; but Boehm'r cylindrical-bore metal 
flute and his rearranged fingering system ^id much to" 
, solve them. '12 



._ Tlie mstrumental music teatbex^vvill probably be most cpn- 
" cemed with the C flute, akhough otlteisuignlbers of the fhm- 
'liy are also worthy of r^ote. The C flute has'Trpratitical range 
of to and is. a standarcl member of the^vvoodwiii3^'Fet4arL_ 
\ti a band or orchestra. The C piccolo, whicli lias a practical 
^rainge of d* to c^, sounds an octave higlier and adds brilliance 
» to the Ensemble; but it is not equipped with low *C and Cfl 
"key's. The instrument comes in wood, metal, and plastiCK 
ScJme professional musicians prefer the wooden piccolo be- 
cause of its mellow tone, although the instrument is sensitrve 
to sudden changes in temperature and tends to develop water 
. bubbles if the bore is not well oiled. Others find that piccolos 
m ade of ^ i 1 v e r are more r e sp o n si v e . In ge ii e ral , ■ pi a s ti c o r 
metal piccolos are the ones most often used in schools. For a 
number of years, the Db piccolo was preferred for bands be- 
cause it tiflbrSed a greater facility in some ke^^s and had a 
somewhat brighter tone; but during the last few decades, it 
has been almost completely replaced by the C piccdlo. Sonie 
teach ^ r s have used the E b f 1 u te ki i ece s s f 1 1 M y w i t h v e ry you n g 
beg inning fl u t i s t s , It so u n cl s .it m i ii o r t h i rd higher t h an t h e 
written pitch and is adaptable to E b clarinet band parts, Fh 
nally, . there are two flutes which s(jiuicl belcjw the written 
pitch: the alto flute ij^ G and the bass flute in C, Although 
some professional ijtirfbrmers use the bass -or contrahaH^ flute 
, ill solo and enstfrrible plas ing, the ins.triunent is rarely used in 
el e men tar y and secoudar\' schools. The alto flute is alsf^ used 
primarily in sohr and ensemble work, but parts for uiis in- 
strument are beginning to appear nu>re becinently in (jrehes- 
tral repertoire, 

JLECTION, CARE, AND REPAIR 
^ds^aneed students and professional musicians usually phw 
ist model flutes and piecoh)^ with sterling sii\ or i^ )i!ies, 
white gold springs, and— on instrunients niade i)y !i iid— - 
silver-soldered tone holes. In selecting an instruiuent li>r high 
school use, 'the following specifications sliould therefore l)e 
considered as mtntmum reffuh'cnwnts. The flute should lunei 

• A nickel or German siK'er Ixxly svytli silver plating;' 

• Ribbed construction; ' . 

• Rolled or beveled tone holes; 

• Stainless steel— or more recently, nylon—screws and 
rods; . 

Phosphorous bronze springs; 
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■ p Drawn tone hole sockets; * , ^ 

• Bladder pads;- , * 
• 'F@rged keys- . ^ 

m A closed G ( key; , * ' . 

• Keys and/or rings of even lieight; ruixl * 

• A seaijless body constriicti()n, ^ , ' ^ 

In addition, if the piccolo has a sliglit hroadtMiiiig in the horer 
it \vill produce a melhn^er tont^ witli greater blending power 
thaw if the boee is itrictly cylindricah 

I Man n fac t ii re r s H s t a number of o p t i o n s for' t li e f 1 u te , s o in e 
of which are detailexl here: 

• AJow B key ' / . . ' 
H This is/recoinniencled ^)r advanced students and. pro- 

fessional niusicians because, it increases the range of 
the instrumenf, gives extra resonance to the lower re= 
uister, and adds resistance. 

• An op'en hole or French uiode| 
The oiH^n hole or French niodel oBers improved into^ 

nation and response, has been used sueeessfully with be= 
ginners, and encourages corrt*ct hand position Ironi the 
start. An inset or in-line G kc^y, another wise option, is 
: asailable without charge on this modeh The inunufactui^- 
ers alsc) supply plugs that can be used temporarily at the 
discretion of the teacher, but most students acljust so 
cluiekly to tlie open holes that there is little need lor 
plugs. (A mirror is a valuable aid in developing coriect 
ihiger position J ^ 

• A sterling sih er head joint ' 

Solid siher produces a richer, more colorful tone; but 
it is .also more expensive*. This option should be carefully 
esaluated in terms c)f comparatise responsiveness and 
cost. ^ 

Hegardless of its particular qualities, however, a flute or a 
piccolo should always be tried by an accomplished flutist, if 
possible/ and— in the case of secondluuKl instruments— 
lurtliei^ exmiiined by a C'oiripc^ tht^ pur- 

chase is made. 

Once a suitable instrument has been purchased, it should 
be maintained in proper working condition. The flutc'-or pic= 
Colo shotild be enclosed in its ow^n case wliene%'er it is not in 
use. hi order 'to prevent the case irom opening and/or being 
dropped, it siiould be locked and carried by the handle^ If it 
doesn't ha\ e a handle, the case >^hould be placed in' a simple 
outer C()vering that has one, Cansas covers complete with 

' "14 3- 



^ ^handles md made to fit tnur plain canes are readily available, 
and well worth the price. . ' ^ 

In assembling and disassembling the instrument, each sec- 
tion should be gripped about the ^leck— nttutT on tlw keys or 
rods—and given a gentle twist^'Keeping the joints free of 
sticky grime will faciiitate the process and finther proteet t|}e 
instrument from harm: In addition, the Interior of the flute or 
piccolo should be thoroughly ssyabbed after each playing to 
keep the surflices clean and to maintain responsiveness, A 
/ flut& can d^e swabbed with a strip of iionljnting cloth or 
chamois 'which has been threaded through the eye of a clean- 
Jtig /rod and th^n wrapped around Us length to prevent nriy ' 
scratching of the metal surfaces, A piccolo should he treated 
, in the same way, using a small strip of thin, nonlinting nuite- 
rial attached to a rod specifically designed for swabhiiig pic= 
colos^ Occasionally, an annoying bubble will fbrnl under the B 
key; but the moisture can usually be absorbed widi a piece of 
fine paper or thin cc^tton towelrng. If it becomes necessarv to 
remove the.cork in the head joint, the cap should be" unt^ 
screwed and the cork reni(>ved /ro/?i the body and because of 
the parabolic shape of the joint, y 

It is best to wipe the outer surface of the iitstrument with a 
soft, untreated clofh and leave the use of silver polish and 
- similar cleaning agents to experienced repairmen. Any stieki- 
! ness on the pads can iisuiilly i)e removed by drawing a piece 
I of fine paper or a thin, dump cloth between the depressed 
^ key and the pad; luijt stubborn cases may require alcohol or 
lighter fluid as a solvent It is imperative that both joints be 
kept fiee of grit and dust. Cork grease is designed lor use on 
the corked joints of wooden piccolos and is not recommended 
for nietal joints, altbougJi it can be helpful in easing a bad lit 
until a repairman cairmake the necessary adjustments. Joint 
' protector caps are sometimes available— but "Chese were origi- 
nally intended to protect the case (from grease arotmd tlie 
joints) rather than the instrifment, and are no longer pro\ ided, 
by some manufacturers. Periodically, tlie instrument will re- "'- 
quire oiling; but hecuuse too much oil catclrt^s dust and gnnis 
the action, the frjllosving cautions should be observed; 

• Hold the instrument in a vertical position. 

^ • Plme a mifuite drop of oil at the hinge of each kev. ' 

• Carefully remove any excess oil. 

Minor malacljustments can usually be repaii^Hl with the 
small tools in a jeweliy repair kit,, The screws which go\ern' 

' ■ ' 15 ^ ' .. : 
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thu liuight and scHiliug of tliu kvy^ can hv adjuHted with a 
jeweler's seresvdriver and/ if neei'ssary. lield in phiee by a 
drop ot clear nail poHslK. (Nylon serews appear to be less al- 
feeted bv die vibrations pi odneed ^ when the instrument is- 
playedj Finally, as Ihe eOrk- tabs and levers inevitably svear . 
thin, they can be ad[usted tcMuporai ib^ by building thenv up 
again with strips of nuisking tape, se()teh tape, or ^unnned 
'envelope stiekers. * . 

TUNING ^RpCEDUHES , / ( 

Before the student attempts to tune adUite or a piccolp, 
s/be should svarni the (nstrnment to playini^ ten^peratnre 
either by plUying It or by blowing air- tbron^li it on a silent e^ 
^fingering. Tuning adjustments are nuukv by pushing or pulling 
the head jc^nt in or out of the body. Btemse, at its shortest 
^Teiigtb. anhit(^ will plav slightly above Ihe a^ -44a cps. it is 
advisable tti extend it about 1/8" to a ^W'St': position and then 
begin the tuning proeess. When the bead joint is pidled 
slightly; the instrument tends to be in better tune with itsell; 
and the vp- is flattened and improved hi reNouanee. 

H Ihe instrument responds poorly, or if the octaves^ are oiit 
of tune, tht^ positimi of the eork in the head joint should be 
eheeked. Measure 17 mm. on the handle of a cleaning rod for 
fhites (or 9 to 10 nun. on the handle of a cfeaning rod lor pic- 
colos), maik the spot, mid insert the n)d into the Jipre until 
the end touches tlic c(irk. In proper acljustment, the mark will 
appear nn the center of the. blow hole. If the instrument is not 
adjusted properly, looseh the cap and move the cork until the, 
distance between It and' the center of the blow hole is con- 
sonant with the . mark on the cleanirtg tod. ^ 

A flute should be tuned to either A or Bb in the lower t%yn 
dt^Mm. an#the fifths in between. To avoid the stndertt-s 
^lipping" the instrument into huie. Irave him/her approach 
the tuning note by moving up and down the- seyle. Once the 
ihite is genrrally irf tunev niin<)r iKljustments can be made by 
altering: 

• The shape and size of the opening between the lips. 

• The directit)n of the air c()hnnn, and/or 

• The velocity and volume of the" air supply; 

hut tbe^changes must \be related to the register and the 
dvnainie level l)eing played. ' ' 

' One or mor^ of these alterations can also be used to correct, 
tlie abenant pitch tendencies of specific notes on the instru- 




^^roent A discussion of these notes, with an accompanying 
. chart, can be found in Frederick Wilkhis' Tlw Flutisfs Guicle 
- ^sae bmf annotation in the Setected Resource Materials list- 
mg at the end of this cliapter). Changing the direction of the 
mr c^mn can help to solve another problem as well Begin- 
nmg flutists often play sharp in /firtr passages and flat at the 
piano level However, by dropping the k)wer j^nv and blowing 
more into the bottom of the embouchure hole, the stuc^nt 
can correct the shaipness of his/her tone, and the opposite ac- 
tivity will avoid flatness. 

n. Method Griteria 

Aecording to many professionals, the young flutists chief 
difficulty is inadequate breath support: and this, in turn, 
#a^es a number of problenm with tone quahtv, intonation/ 
and phrasing. For .this reason, one of the most important 
j J^ms consoler in selecting a method book is the inclusion 
I of useful material on the mechanics of ecwect breathing md 
I posture, accurate phradhg, and related detail, hi addition; 
I ^Uie ideal text for indiyidualized group mstruction should haveJ 
f • A simple, uncluttered format witJi strong ani^eal fbi^ 
. students! ^ 

• Accurate and comprehensive fingering charts, photo- 
graphs and diagrams of such fimdamentais as plavim^ po- 
sition, and otlieii visiuil hiatcrials; = ^ ^ 

• A suitable balance between high quality solos and etudes; ' 

• Clearly presented scales and arpeggios: 

• Amp[e material for enseqjble playingi 

• Regular and eflective reini|)rcenient in such aieas as fim- 
damentals, special fingeiings, and the achievement of 

^ good tone; and 

• Occaiiional reminders of the virtues of consistent practice 
With an analytical approach, 

Becailse few .method I)ook^ are entirely appropriate for a 
given student/teacher combination, it will 1^ necessary to 
supplement almost any choice with other texts, professional 
resources, teacher-devised material?^, and oral directfons. 
Self-teaching manuals uie espeeidly-valunble in this respect, 
because they provide contiirual reinfbreement of new 
rhythms, fingerings, etc., through a variety of musical exanj- 
ples, ' 

Instructional materials for advanced levels of study shoukK 
include a fairly extensi^ exposure to the standard flute repar- ^ 
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,toir4 Accordingly, the muterial^ Nhoiild contain fepresentutive 
seleAions from the miijor types and peiyods of composition, 
including golos, ensembleH, and orchcHtral excerpts, 

III* Teaching and Learning 

BEGINNING LEVEL ^ 

k student's chajices ftir success in plu>;ing a musfcal instru- 
ment are closely related to his or her work liahits, scholastic 
ability, Interest in musics aptitude for it, and to some extent, 
whatever experience s/he may have had with preband instru- 
ments. Pertormunce on a flute or piccolo can also he aflfected., 
by such physical characteristics as ' buck teeth, a protruding 

ijasv, a teardrop .or "Cupid's bow'^ Ibrniation of the upper lip, 

Huid wrinkJed or severely ancUVetiueiitly chapped lips. In gen- 
eral, students with one or^ore of these characteristics will 
prpbabjy choose another i^rument; but if tll^. really want: to 

- play the llute and if the:^^eceive proper instruction, there is 
iK> reason why these plj^^sical conditions should prevent them 
ironi playing well, 

It is wise to ha%:c students begin their lessons with the head 
joiiit alone, learniiv/' to blow L|ntl tongue in two registers. 
Fqur notes are po^^le— t\vo with the end hole covered^ and 

. two witli it fipeiiAund niore can J)e pr^)ducud by pai tially 
covering the holt/wilh a linger, or by sKding a ITngcrjn and 
out oi it/ WhenyUic student can sutislactorily produce tones on 
the head joint^ s/he will bo ready to work \sjth the complete 
pistrument. / ^ ^■ 

,*lW]nieal/pr(>hUMns in later years are oi'ten^he result of 
awkward pm>ing positions established during the lirst year. 
From thcyVtM-y beginning, then, the student sluMild work to- 
ward a Mtv grip sshich is nutiiral and svell bakuiced jietw^een 
contact Zoiists, 11^ s/he places his/her tlnimb appr()xiniately 
under Wis/lier hrst and 'second fingers, the fingers^will curve 
natuniny to touch Vbe center of die keys. Contact between the 
baseJ)t^tlle riglit index linger and tlie key rods should lie 
avoi^d. Proper positioning of the flute^ joints wfll also pro- 
niore a correct grip, and this can be accomplished by aligning 
boUi the embouchure hole and the key rods of flic fiiot joint 
w/th the center of th^body keys, - ■ ^ 

/ In addition, h&ginning flutists will have a greater chance for 
Success if their nuisic stands are placed pt eyfe level; if they 
have folding stands for practicing at home;^and if there' is 



enough spam 
their flutes wi 
nients. 



In ensuml)le sedating to enable them to extend 
thout jnterfering with other playern or inntru- 



^Fingering 

During the first year of stud>^ speeial attention should be 
given to such recurrent problemK in flngering as;^ , ^ 

;# fjf^iand fjf^— which should be played with the thir| 
. - finger of the right hand, not the second; 

• bb* and bb^ — which should be- learned as a l-and-l fin-, 
gering; and ' , 

" • and eb-— which are often played with first octave fin- 
gerings (left index frnger down),' a situation that can he 
avoided by lifting the left index' finger in each case, 
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* This might be taught hiter hh an alternate fingering pat= 
tern when Bb is not preceded bv fl'^, b^* or b^^ 

Additionally/ the student should: 

• Guard against the liabit of using second octave fingerings 
played as harmonics in place of true third octave finger- 
ings; , ^ ^ 

• Prevent poor quality and intonation^n the'* by^releas- 
ing the left thumb Bb key; and v L 

• Remember to depress the .Eb key with tRe%nle finger of 
the right hand for e^ fi, and fS*— especially when thev 
are preceded by cJ ^ or d*. ' ^ 
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A taped **«X*\ or some other Hiniple oiUline drawif «n the of- 
fending finger in the instoicas de^ribed ^Ikwg can serve 'as 
an effectiveA^isual reminder, , j ^ 

Bteath Control , * , 

Beginning flutists often find it diSicult to sustain phrakes oU 
reasonable length, -either because they inhaU through the 
nose rather thaij the mouth or because they use a' lip opening 
that is too large. Ekplaining that tiir can bejnhaled mpre effl-* 
ciently" through the mouth and using the analogy of a water 
faucelto corrvince the student that the airstream must be nar- 
rowed to avoid ^'draining" the lungs before the phrase^ends 
could be helpf^ in solving the- problem. In addition, the 
teacher might iieip ^^the -student to develop more etfiGient 
breathing patterns throtigb specific ex^ercises 'designed to in-* 
crease his/her: ^ . ^ ^ 

• Knov^ledge.df forced expiration volume, , and ways to in- 
crease it: ' ^ 4 ; 1 

• Ability to dieck his^ei own forced expiration volume; ^ 

• Kinesthetic awarehess of the difference between breath-^ 
ing with the ugper portion of the lungs alon4 und breath- 
ing with the lovv^f^ lung areas as well; ^ . . 

•-Ability to e^cpand and. coniract ^le lower portion of^he 
lui^gs during inWlatioh and exhalation; V * 

• Kinesthetic awareness of '^the proper movements of the 
' lungs and abdomen in diaphragifiatic breathing;^ 

• Ability to breathe diaphragmatically; 

' • Ability to prolong and qontrcft expiration; and 

• Abilitv to apply hiore.eflRcient ^breathing patterns to,;play- 
ing the rlute, / 

Articulation ^ 

Another^ difRculfy for beginning flutists is the use qf the 
tongue. As indicated abov^, the^throat and the mouth cavity 
are much like a water pipe with the lips for an opening and , 
the tongue for a valve. AGc«rdingly; the proper placement of 
.the tip of the tongue is just behind the upper front teeth at 
the gumline. To preserve tonal continuity in articulated pas- 
sages, the player must supply* a continuous stream of air by 
ietting^pressiire build behind the tongue and then releasing at 
slowly (or quickly, when appropriate) by drawing the tongiie 
back. As it beconfies necessary to produce longer, well- 
connectejJ phrases, students should be » (encouraged to puv/i 
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the air ahead of theiKjngers clown the length of the flute or 
, spin the air through ^the instrument, Verlml cle^cnptions of 
this type might help them to grasp the concept of aggres^iv^ 
projection of tone, and therefore prevent such liabits us; 
^ • Tonguing between the lips (except when needed for a 
rare, sharp attack) and 
• Gpnstrlcting the throat or closing the glottis. 
The syllaWe tah is normally used for articulation, Ixut (kh 
or ;/fl/i has a softer sound and is^ preferable for beginniiig les- 
sons* It virtually eliminates hard, explosive attacks; produces 
smoother legato eflects; and lends itself to'fast virtuoso articu- 
^ lations In later' studies, because the speed of the notes gives 
the impression of staccato while the softness of the syUable re- 
/tains most of the tone. For slower staccatajmssages, tah or_ 
^ any other open-vowffled sound will be sufBdent. Only rarely 
p should a tongue^stopped stA^cato such as talit or daht be 
^ ^ used. For even when composers write staccato markings on a 
score, they usually envision notes 'diat start svith clean^tongu^ 
ing and end in a sudden decay of tone, and these eflbcts are 
best produced by simultaneously pushing die diaphragni and 
releasing the tongue. / 

Tone Quality / 

" '^Helping students to achieve a good quality uf tone with 
their flutes or piccolos is one of the teacher's major 
eonctrns=fbr if the tone is underdeveloped/ thi^ notes wHl be 
out of tune, tlie third octave will be shrilly and the first octave 
will barely clear the podium. Pcjor tone, particolarly if it is 
localized in arrange of notes^ may be caused by leaks in the 
instrutnent. Since the proUlem ()flten stems-frnm the right- 
hand keys, it can usuaUy^ be solved by making screw adjust- 
rnents which I'aise or lower coimectimg keys. Replacing a few 
of the pads may also help; but complete repadding by a com- 
petent repairman is generally a better^ solution— especially 
when the pads are made of plastic/ Iwcause they tend tcrntick 
with age and do ipt seal well. In, this instance! complete re- 
placement with a bladder pad is the best alternatis e. 

Tone quality can be improved in dther ways as Avell. For 
example, if the tone il small and flat m pitch, the student 
might turn the instrument out to uncover jnore of the aper- 
. ture and increase his/her breath support. If the tone is loud 
rnnd rough^"s/h^ is probably overblowing and should lie able to 
) correct the situation by dropping the jaw a bit and directing 
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the iiirstreani more deeply iiitoMliv flute. The "breathy" quab 
ity in tone can be lessened by a euretur lbcu*y^hat adapts to 
each of the three .negiSterK, Redueing the size of t]ie om- 
bouehure hole, tuekinp the cornerN of tlie mouth between the 
teeth, and 'pulling the upper lip down will add inore edge to 
the low register. The sound of leaking air, a less fVeciuent 
symptom of this ehanicteristie, shoifld he eliminated exiperi- 
mentally' by lias ing the student waWi. his/her airstream in a 
mirror m s/he: j 

• Raises and lowers the end of the flute; 

• Turns the instrument shyitly inwrnxl; 

• Places the embouclnne .plate higher and then lower on 
the''l)r>ttoni hp; and ^ ■ ' ^ 

* • Moves the flute a li^ to the lelt, 

ICthe student has a CnpuSs bow, ^r if his/her upper lip points 
down a little in the middle, s/he ^hould either slide. or rotate 
the llnte to the left in order to take advantage of the natural^ 
curve of his/her mouth. 

^ ' J. 

Siusicinnsliip ^ \ ^ 

Oi' eciual importance to learHing the technical aspects of 
playing the instrument is the d^\ elopment of musieality. To- 
.ward this end. students sluMild he c^xposcd to llute* literature 
during tUtur vers' lust year of studs through simple melodies 
and f(j]k*mes, easy solos with /inaiu) aceompaninient, and en- 
semblcH /rhe ensemble inateilal, in particular, will pros ide 
theuv with real proof of . the crucial interdependence of 
rhythms unci of the critical importance of tuning and accurate 
intonation, / 

\\'ilhin the fust year, students should learn how to tune 
their fliites to a^ or a^ for orchestra and, to bb^ orJ)b^ for bund, 
^ They should also learn how to read key signatures and 
^ accidentals— and at the same time develop an imderstanding 
of half and svhole steps and their relation to m^ijor and minor 
scales. In addition, they shoidd grasp the concept of bciit and 
understand the relationships of downbeats and upbeats to 
^eommon rhythmic patterns. Since these principles are closely 
related to^note values, rhythm, meter, and meter signatures, 
_ fhey shoidd be developed concurrently in^ each student's 
overall learning phm^ . 

^ From the very beginning of their lessons in flute, students ' 
shoidd form the habit of [iraeticing daily with fidl attention to 
the task at hand and an intelligent approach to tmubleshoot- 
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ing in technically difncult parts. In othbr wordH, they should 
think wMe doing; and the results will gradually riiake them 
aware that hard work pays, if that work^s done with consis- 
tency and care. They should note and follow all directional 
csigns. And they will nefed to "tunc in/* analytically, ^n their 
own playing. In this electronic age, tapes and ronorM*^ can 
provide excellent opportunities to analyze both student and 
professional performances for musieality, rhythnll, pitches, in- 
. tonation, and tone quality, \ : ' 

Most method boioks iriclude examples of simple iniisical 
forms siich as binary forms, ternary forms,- rounds, theme- 
and-variation forms, etc. Since musical style generally appeals 
to young flutists, the teacher can easily discuss mood^and the 
eflfects of tempo, dynamics, and articulation upon it. And if 
the diseussion^are reinforced by the students* attempts to 
render the' composers wishes as accurately 'as possible, even 
in early practice sessions, they wilj soon develop a firsthand 
knowledge of the effects of. these elements on the expressive 
naturb of the m^sic. Beyond this, the students* natural 4nteb 
lectual curiosity should stimulate questions and additional uc- 
tivities through \yhich they can learn more about the n«.isic, 
the composers, and the art of playing the flute. 

INTERMEDIATE LEVEL J* 

Alternate tingling patterns can be very eflective in helping 
students at the intermediate level to meet the demands of 
consistency and increased facility. Used with discretion, the 
second trill key can be a helptid addition to the e^ fingering, 
particularly at exposed piatw dynamic levels. Adding the fin- 
gers of the right hand and the third nnger of the left hand to 
thp tj^ will lower the pitch and give it resonance, but stu- 
dents who havj^f difficulty with this pattern will find that 
nearly the same rcsidts can be uehieved with the right hand 
alone. Using the second finger of the riglit hand, rather than 
the third, will make the fS* and the {(^ more accs^ssible when 
they are preceded or followed bv^e in rapid passages. ^^ni= 
larly, the double-thumb Bb can be heli^lul in gaining, fli^ity 
in flat keys, although this fbum is awkward c\\r6mMwa^i^^{f^ 
auxiliary Bbkey played with the side of the right index^mgef 
is usefol in chromatics iiiid ir? such combinations as b^'^ bb 
to g. It is light in action, and less demanding of pei fect^o^^- 



dination. But fluti^tH in search ot^ver-easief^flii^riMs shp^ild 

be reminded that, for i^ccu rate int()nation,*^Jtfte^^^ 

are generally reserved for trills. \ , , v ^ 

Articulation ' V ^ % 

I. ■ ^ .-^ - ' \ ■ ^r-.^^>^¥i'^,^ [, ^-r 

During their .second or third year; \stirdeht*? .4^an he ^riitro- 

duced to compound tonguing. Because s ^eed hhi.tie produces 
a staccato eflect in double or .triple tbngiiDigV tfi^^^hort notes 
in fast p^is^ages must be played legato or a "spiittering",'s^iind 
will r^ult. The eflect can further be avoide^ 'by practicing a 
relaxea duh-giih or duli'^iili-duh slowly und at full tpne;\>vith 
care to adiieve an equal definition o£Uie d and the Qradual 
increases in speed can he governed through the u.se of a met- 
ronome. ^ . 

In order to coordinate the adjustment cf the emhoUcluire to 

■ changing notes and reglHters, Htudents may need spj^cilit atiei> 
tion with regard to slurring. All too often fliitists %V^^k tlie 
airstreanii rathef than blowing hetsveen and through the 

'notes. 

Vibrato 

Since the production of vibrato iiivolvbs the proper use of 
muscles in the diaphragm and in the throat, students who 



master the technique generally improve 



their tont^, They also 



develop tlfeir ability to play controlled crescendos, dec res cen- 



to pinnp gusts of air 
For this reason, in- 
groundwork for vi- 



dos, ancf accents by using the diapmagm 
through the throat fn a hu fling manner, 
termediate students should receive the 
brato whenever their basic tone is secure. 

Exactly Iwiv vibrato should be learned is still a matter of 
discussion among competent flute instructors, the chief con- 
cern being the avoidance of either of two results^ — a fast, 
nervous, "nannygoat ' sound or a slow, labored vibrato, Ac= 
cordingly, the student- must come to unde rotund that vibrato 
evoK^es from a "^straight tone to a periodic fluctuation of pitch 
and volume that produces the charactyistic sound from whichi 
the term vihrato is derived. In order to build a mature vi- 
brato with six or seven regular fluctuations per second, s/he 
might' begi« by using the diaphrugm to jbroduce two or three 
slow,^ powerful pulses of air per second-^with wide vaFiances 
of pitch and volume. The student shoujld theji develop the 
ability to produce pulsations with the n^uscles of the throat. 
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TTiis might be accomplished by coughing into tht? instiimient 
at regular speeds of fbiir, fhe, or six timeH per second— 
wrthcyjt niovmg the diaphragm. The result will/^e a i^eries^)!' 
bnef^ choppy sounds in an abrupt on-aiiifl^off pattern. Done 
properly, the movfments will soon seem natinal; the speecls: 
wiU increas^and the student \s ill puduall/comhine the iwg 
types of pulsation until the resulting son^d is a maturd vi- 

^ brato. At some point in his/her learning-activity, tlT#- student 
should be encouraged to ^periment with the technique in 
easy, lyric solos at tv\'0- thsee, or four pulses per l^beat note, 
Soine teachers *haw found that a whistling or singing ap- 

..proach of Idud/sofb on tied notes is useful in Iielpiiig stiudents 
to grasp the concept; and live and/or recorded exaniples of 
fully developed vihrutd protluted by the teacher, h\; iellow 
students, or by professionul perfbriliers^ can he Aery dleetive 
either in and of themselveH or in comparison with the 
learner's own laftempts, . 

Tone Quality 

The intelHgent upplieatit)n of some basic principles ortone 
production to tlu^ position mu\ fi^cl of the instrunieiU should 
enable students to usoitl uimiy ol\the pitfalls of nute-playing. 
For example, tlie flute sjionid seem to hang Ironi tlie player's 
lower lip; for if there is too much pressure (in the lip, tliere 
wtH be a consistent lack of llexibilits^ among tli<^ registers. In 
addition, each of the^hri^c uctases has a special embouchure 
position and fk^l: * 

• Above e^/ the corners oC tlu^ mouth should push fbnvard 
to form a snrulf flat, oval aperture which intensilies the 
uir column and directs it d^)wn toward the opjiositt^ t^ige 
of the tone hole, * \ 

• In the middle ivgisttu^ an open/ relaxed throat in a simu- 
lated Viiwn or alt will provide ihv necessar\' resonance 
unci enlarge the lip oi^cniog a l)ptT-x 

. • Below e^, the corners n( the moi^h shotdd be stretched 
and the upptu' lip ,pulletl dos^ n to Ibrm a wider, slitlike 
opening which directs the airstream ahnost horizontally 
aeross\ the tone hole, thus creating "edge ' and carrying 
power in the weak nppi*r partials, 
IP the student AviAirs ortliocUnitic ccnTcctlve braces, s/lie will 
encounter special prdblems with the flute, Jluise can be les- 
seiied by reliex inig the pres^Nne of^ the instrument iigSinst the 
lower lip ahd atteinpting to contn)l the tone with the upper 
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lip and the cornerh; of the rnouth. The HenHution will bej* like 
."pointing" the lip^ to pluy. In uiw evunt, students will l)enent 
most from learning how to produw^tho best' tonen with: their 
instrument .through their own experiments in_ handling it. 
Suggestions for coping with thin .problem are ineluded in Or-, 
'thodontics and Wind InHtmmi^nt Perfonnm an XIENCipub- 
lication 'described in: the General Resaurce Listjng on p. 148. 

Ascending slurs to e^and fS^ iue a" frequent souuw? otViVus- 
tration* These notes speak liime easily if they are pmyed with 
an open throat (us in Hinging tiwh) and a wider opening of- the 
jaw. Practice in harmoiiies is a useful remedy, and exaniples 
are avaijcfble in many teaching texts; but iiiventin^hiigle calls 
is much more furu and tlie aeti\ ity prox^ides a bonus in ^t^kill 
development as well, 

StusiLiunslii]) ' . ' . 

As the studuiits eucouiiter music whieli demands greater 
degrees ol liugur lacilitN% the>' will need special help in order 
to imprOM^ both duxterit\' and speed without dissipating the 
equality ol toue through im cnvrconeentration the fingers. 
The nietruiioiue is a useful aid in eontrolling tht^ deselopinent 
of speecb it uan be set at tempos which are c()jn[)atible with 
the student's level of achievement, ami theii rest^t for faster 
sjieeds in small and uuilorm gradations; or it can be si^t to 
click in siil)tli\ iclethtemi)t)s, siieli as 4/4 time eouVertetl to 8/8, 
Thus, with the teacher's mueuiitting eare about the quality of 
tone, the studtMits eau ust* tlu^ metronoiue to establish their 
own goals^ to ineasMre their own progi i^ss, and to niotiv ate 
their ouu aetiv itv . fhere ari^ othei^ wa\'s of impro\ iug^dexter- 
it\' and s])ee£L 4hesc^ inelude changing acetMits, elumging 
rhythms (dotttul to i*% en oi' \ iet^ \ iM sa), and practieing 
backwards— a tt^chnictue which works especialh' well with as= 
cendiug scalt^s or passages in the third oeta\l^ It Is done b\' 
playing the last two nott^s of a [)assage. tluMi tlu' last three, 
the last four, (4e., until all tlu* uott^s ha%t^ b<^en plaNtuI in tluijt 
nuunuM. 

ik^eaust^ ui ti^elmieal problems ancl scluululing, the students' 
first exposure to tMisemble wt)rk is often limited to plasing 
wiih gn>ups of fellow' flutists. In sulisecpiiMit \'eLU\s» howe\'er, 
they should gain experience with mixed woodwind ensembles 
and representati\ e solos from the important periods of nuisical 
composition. Fortunately* there is a grciit deal of appropriate 
literature horn which to choose. 
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L -At tile intermedia students should understand 

and be able to apply the following elements of musics 

V V • 'Major, minor, and*moda!"scales and a^eggios; 

• Chromatic SGales encompassing the entire practical range; 
and i ' . \ 

• Tlie '18th-century triad system. , 

They should also be ready for less common meters and more 
sophisticated rhythmic concepts, such as 3-againsf-2 and intri- 
cate beat subdivisions; The application of voice-leading as it 
oiBrects the u^e of the shaip or flat accidentals, the recognition 
and application of double flats and double shaipSj and the sig- 
nificance of dynamic contrasts* are all . pertinent at this time. 
Finally, the students should become familiar with the chief 
forms of classical music (sonata-allegro, concertOj symphony^ 
etc.) and have some degree olP appreciation for the use of vi- 
brato, tempo, articulation, md ornament in the interpretation 
of four major styles: Baroque, Classical. Romantic, and Mod- 
ern, ^ ^ 

At some point in their work, the students should be ex- 
posed to other flutes, ** both ancientxand modern, and to 
similar or related instruments in the non^Westem world. 

ADVAJ^CED LEVEL 

In helping his or her students to become, accomplished 
flutists', the instrumental music teacher will gradually change 
^his/her role in the learning process fr©m instructor to 
cflffl/r/s^— particularly if s/he is not a flute specialist. In the 
difficult but infinitely more valuable role of catalyst, s/he can 
assTsTTilF/HeT aHvan^^^ by encouraging them; 

by exposing them to hi^ professional standards of tone and 
musical style through tapes and records; by helping them to 
identify and secure additional resources (including human re- 
sources a|id a variety of oppprtuniUes to perform), when and 
where they are needed; and by maintaining quality control 
through continued reinforcement of the ever-important fun= 
damentals of flute technique and musicianship. ' 

^ Electronic visual aids make it possible for the student to lean 
dynarnid contrasts through individual and/or group activity. 

The 1 12= page, illustrated checklist of the Dayton C. Miller Qtillection 
IS useful for this purpose . It is available without charge from the Mosic Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, Washington, D,C. 20540. Local tmouTcm 
should also be utilized. - *Ai ' ' » 
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rone Quality and Intonation 

' ' Advanced students exhibit periodic regressions in the quai- 
ls of their playing^ which usually means that they have for- 
gotten to apply one or more of the following principles: 

• The lower lip ihould cover approximately one-third of the 
aperture in me first octave, and no more than half at high 
extremes of range. . ^ 

• Thelower lip should be rolled out over the aperture. 

' • liie comer's of the mouth should be pulled down or in 
between the teethe with the jaw slightly open. 

• There should be little or no pressure of the flute against 
the lower lip. 

• In the low register, the upper lip should be extended 
downward to form a flat lip opening. 

• In the high register, the lips should be pointed out over 
the aperture to form a small, round opening which di- 
rects the airstream down toward the opposite edge of the 
hble. ' ' 

• The lip opening should never be wider than the em- 
bouchure aperture, and always centered above it. 

• The jthroat should be open and relaxed, in order to pro- 
^ duce resonance from the head and chest (as in singing) 

with support from the diaphragm. 

• Air pressure should be steady in the low register and in- 
creased in the high range. 

• The lip opening should vary in size according to changes 
in volume, growing^ smaller as the dynamic level lowers 
but maintaining air support at all times. 

Advanced level students are generally capable of learning 
some of the special techniques of virtuoso flutists. For exam- 
ple, pianissimo, attacks in the high register can b^fe^ 
5 by starting the ^on& from the lips as puh—so long as the 
technique is applied judiciously, Flutter-tonguing, which is 
scored in some SOthfcentuiy music, is another possibility. The 
extreme control exhibited by accomplished performers on di* 
minuendos which reach the ppp level can be achieved by 
gradually slowing the vibrato to a complete stop bafore the 
tone ceases. Finally, the student can produce a dramatic 
morejrido by, pushing the foot end of the flute away from his/ 
her body as the tone diminished, a technique which also helps 
to prevent the pitch from sagging. 

The special effects produced by professional performers 
inevitably require a greater use of lung capacity, more effi- 
cient breathing patterns,, and prolonged, carefijlly controlled 





itlon* Taking two quick breaths instead of one is ah 
^.>^^#^S*fcpdlor^ of aif nfeeded^r long 

Ifases; and diere are other ways to davelop forced expiration 
Slftnie. For example, students might pretend that they are 
^iltin^: fmaU^tornad flutes in the form of ed- 

^ Ifef of air tiiat produce the tone. The airstream developed by 
p*io^Ssipnal flutist blowing f^ at a^dynamic level oi fff wm 
^^f^ blocked at 100 rn, p. h., which is 

Musicianship . . 

^ - u., AdvwK^ed lavf l students should expand their repertoires by 
|f adding standard orchestrfl flute solos such as Debussy's 
%^^emoon a Faunr^shms Variations^ and Stravinsky's The 
I Rl^e of SpHng. At the sa^e trme, they should become increase 
^ r in^^ and develop a greater sophistica= 

tion in their understanding of it; and their knowledge of 
4; ttieory should include the fundamentals of serial music and 
^ atonality. ? ' ^ 

Before their work at the advanced level Has been com-- 
y pleted, the students will have become /?ufwf5 in fact as well 
as in name. They will identify with notfid performers 
throughout the world and perceive their contributions in 
terms of the unique coloration and timbre of the instrtiments 
they play. Hiey will begin to understand that performance is 
one of the highest forms of communication; and. when this 
happens, they will feel a sense of fulfillment in their own 
playing and the conscientious rendering df the domposer's 
musical intent. They will seek opportunities for solo, small 
ensemble, and prchestral performance; and their personal li-. 
brary of records, bookr, and-tapes^-w4l grow^fts- tbeir— r^per--— 
toires grow — in quality as well as in number. 

rv. Selected Resource Materials 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ' 

Bate^ Philip. The flute: a study of its higtory, demlopimnt, ' 
and construct ion. York. W. Norton and Company, 
Incpj 1969. 

Berger, Melvin. The flute book. New York: IwOthrop, JLee and \ 
Shephard Company, 1973, 

Written for young flutists, with approprJate vocabulary, 
diagrams, and photographs. Contaihs pertinent information 

^1 ^ ■ 

IS \ ^ " ■ ' ■ 
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on the care and aHsembly of th^ flute, acoustical principles 
of tone produetioTi, iritriguing stories about flute'-makmg 
and flutists of the past, and modern career opportunities. , 

Boehm, Theobald/ rte flute and Jliite-praymg in acau^icai 
technical, and artistic aspeGts; 2d ed. trans, by Dayton C, 
Miller. New York: Dover Publicatioiis, Inc., 1964. pa. ^ ^ 
Contains detailed material abou^the instrument jarid how 
it should be played, phrs biographical notes atout-BQehm, a 
41st of his musical compositions, a short bibliography, and 
nxore than 50 musical excerpts and illustrations, 

Clmpman, Frederick. Flute technique; 3d ed. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press* 1958. Order_ from Oxfofd University^ 
Press, Inc., 1600 Pollitt Drive, Fair Liiwn, New Jersey 
07410. ' ^ 

Includes an extensive listing of chamber music for niite. 

The Daytim C* Miller Jiute colkctian: a clwckUst of the in- 
struments, ed, bv. Laura Gilliam and William Lichten-: 
wanger; 1961. Available without charge from the Music Di- 
vision of the Library of CongreHs, Washingtoii, D.C, 20540. 

Contains a compl£*te and inibrmative description df^the 
instruments collected by this famous physicist, including 
specific anticiiie fliites. 
DeJaney, Charles. Teachers amde for the flute. 4969. Availa-' 
ble without. charge fVom the Sclmer Division ot' the Mag- 
iiavox Company, P.O. Box 310, Elkhart, Indiana 46514, 
4d-page pamphlet. . - - 

Uses concise text, illustiatiuus, diagrams, and fhigeiing 
charts to present teehniciues for playing the llute. Includes 
a discussion of the pruduction of % ibi ato and its application 
to music, with cxeiciHes and musical examples that are 
— Htieicl-Bfbyogrttphy 

studies," ^ * 
DeLorenzo, Leonardo. 3fi/ complete story the fliiiei tlw in- 
strument, the performer, the music. New York: Citadel 
Press, 1951. / — _ 

Contains memoirs of his life as a flutist^ a teacher, and a 
composer; short Inographies of contemporary nutists and 
perfcMmers in the past; and a brief discussion and history of 
the flute. " \ ^ n 

Educational materials on flule-piiaying and perfbrmahce. 
1971. Auaihd)le witho\it charge from W. T. Armstrong 
CompanXlnc, 200 East Sycamore Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
46514. I , , 

Free p^inphlets on master lessons by, Cavally, alto flute 
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maintenance, compfehensive trill 
MnfWtapr^lW flute (Gavdijy), flute tonguinB and artieulaWon; 
^^^^"U^ brfance vibrato, tone pro Juetlon and resb- 
; WPee, tbe piccolo, and building a flute repertoire 

'^^^f^^'^he Flute: A Sonection of Educational 



K^fc' ^t? story of the^flute, being a History of 

fe? and e««^«Aing connect fd with it, 1928. Available 

S^r'SS.lS^S^^"*^' H""'" Street. Ann 



Contains a discjusslon of the historical aspects of the flute 
and fasts of musib written for the instrument. ' 
Frima, Frederick. Metronome techniques. 1964. Available 
■ Comp^^ Printers Lane 

; Sgth Boulevard Business Park. New Haven, Connecticut 

- uses of the metronome in establishing 
Sm * Ti^r*J°P'"*^ilI in cross;rhythms. and teachlni 
vibrato. Includes a brief history of metronomes and man5 - 

; ftelptul suggestions for fifiective use in 'practice. 

Mw^, E. C. the flute booL Kenosha, Wisconsin: Leblanc 
Publications, Inc., 1962. (THteLeblanc educational series). 

. rA| fftife and its daily routine. Kenosha. Wisconsin: ' 

- L.el?lanc Pubhcations, Inc., 1962. 

Musiq^ pour flute. Paris, France: Alphonse Leduc, 19Sl 
* Available ^jthout charge from M.. Baron Company, P.O. 

Box 149, Oyster Bay, New York 11771. v .y, 

#, A'small, hardcover thematic booklet which contains ' 
singlersheet excerpts from the repertoire of the National 

™- £°"n®?^-°P °l ^"^''^ Includes information about 

tne liute, plus diagrams and illustrations. • 

. PeUerite; James. A handbook of literature for the flute 
Bloomington, Indianfi: Zalo Publications. 1965. 

A graded collection of flute methods, exercises, solos and 
ensemble literature which includes brief, descriptive com= . 
.^f 'I bibliography, A valuable 
sourcebook for flute student^ and music educators. ' 

n, ■ .^^ modem guide to fingerings for the flute. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Zalo Publications, 1964. 

4 A,^,"1P'^*« authoritative source of basic fmgerings to 
e , trill ftngerings, barmonics. tremolos, and altered flnger- 
' ings, Recommended for serious flutists and as an addition to 
the scnool music library ^ •■ • 
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• • notebook of techniques for a flute recitaL^ 



A oqnmanion booklet to Coronet recording No, 12Q1, 
Tlafj^ It contmns a detailed discussion, 

- nuniTCrj of the pe^nn^ce practice and style " 
or specific ;Works by Schubert^ Varesei Wilder, Rogers, 
Koe(mlui^ Mmiquet, and BMhrii, (See anrfotation on p. 26)* ; 

Futalkt Edwin. The art of flutfi playing, ^v^anston/, Illinois: 
Summy-Birchard Comp^yj 1070. ^pflie art of * * . series), 

* ^a* ■ ' ^ ' \ 

♦ VWtten specifioa^y as a guide for instruraental music 
teacbefa who are not flute specialisti. Part I ^eals with ^he 
basic p/mciples df flute technique. and p^ttago^— inpluding 
ernbouchure, common' problems, and Dreath controL Part 
II ^de^s with the problems of advanced students^ — including ^ 
compound articulations, toife development, vibrato, style^ 

- 0tid performance* Contains musical ^examples, diagra^, 
and cniu^t^in proftision. 

. ^ Flute pedagogy and performance, Chicago: Estes 
Music Publishing Company i 1955, 

Flute pe^ogQgy, port J,. Tampan Florida: Presto Music 



Service, 1955. Available from Derby Music Service," 5143 
Busch Boulevard, Tampa, Florida 33617. - ' 

Basic techniques of flute*playing clearly presented. 

Quantz^ Johann* On playing the flute, A complete translation, 
with an introduction and notes by Edward R. Reilly. (Orig- 

' ^nd title: Versuch einer Anweisung die Fbte tmvermere m 

- spielen), London, England: Faber and Faber, 19M. Availa- 
ble frcTm the Free Press (Crowell, Collier and Macmillan, 
Inc.), 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 

_ ' CpntalTis information" about flute te^ 

musicai styl^^ perceived by 18th-century Quantz. 

Rocl^tro^ Richard. A treatise on the flute; 2d ed. reprint. 
London, England: Musica Rara, 1967 (cl928). 1st ed, 1889. 
Available from Rubank, Inc., 16215 NW. 15th Avenue, 
Miami, Florida 33169. 

/A technical, detailed source of information about the con= 
/struction, histoty^ and ^practice of thp flute for persons who 
' are particularly Interested in the evolution of the flute and 
its acoustical properties. Part III deals with the art of 
' flute-playing; Part IV consists of biographical notes and crit- , 
ical notices about 60 eminent flutists between 1640 and 
1868. Much bf the material in Part IV was translated from 
German and Italian by Georgina M, Rockstro. 




_„^ridi f^M-GartS/ 1892 r^rint. Availa- 
from Pfetro Derio Music Publications* 133 7th Avenue 
^ISotith, New Yoric, New York 

^^-z ttidudes a lifting of Boehm eomposiHons for the flute 

^^^Wttins, Fred#Hck. The flutist* s guide. Elkhart, Indiana: 
Artley, ft^^ 

/ai LP record and text combination that treats aspects 
^> of modem flute performance, lists recordings of flute reper- 
VA^^J tbjre* and incl^^ graded lists of flute literature. Recom- 
mended for flute students, instrumental music teachers, 
-and as wi addition to the school music library. 

METHODS 

Altes, Henri, Complete methods of the flute, ed. by F, 
■y Caratge* Paris, Fr^ice: Alphonse Leduc, n.d., 2 vols. Dis- 
tributed by M. Baron Company, P.O. Box 149, Oyster Bay, 
New York il771. . ^ 

Includes exercises plus a running commentary on the 
basic principles of flute-playing, / 

Broake, Arthur. The Brooke method for flute. .^Cundy- 
Bettoney, 1942. Bk. I, Bk. II, and a composite of the 2 
vols. Distributed by Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, 
New York, New York 10003/ 

Includes a discussion of the techniques of flute-playing. 

Flute packet. levels, 1 and 2, Columbus, Ohio* Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Company, 1973. (Learning 'unlimited 
band series, nos. 1224 and 1232). 

Consists of "illustrated, colorfnl instruction bookg coordi- 
nated with modem cassette teaching tapes" designed for 
individualized or group instruetion, accelerated learning, or 

^ remedjal aid. Practice material iftcludes *iively, popular 
songs, many copyrighted and never before available in 
other methods programs/' ^ 

Hotteterrej Jacques. Rudiments of the flute, recorder, and 
oboe, trans, by Paul Marshall Douglass. (Original title: 
Principes de la flute). New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
1969, pa. 

Includes elements of 18th-century ornamentation. 
Kmcaid^ William (in collaboration with Claire Polin). The art 
and practice of modern flute technique. 5 vols. New York: 
MCA Music Company, 1967. 
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In addition to traditional method material^ the contents 
include a number of ensemMbs, supplementary discussions 
^ "and diagrams on the art of flute-playing, clues to etticient 
practice, and a, detailed analysis of omamtents. 

l^Jeune, Harriet. F/u«st's manual Evanston, Illinois: 
Summy-Birchaft Company, 1964. 

Explains tip basic principles of flute-playing, include^ a 
fingering and trill chart to d*, and uses musical excerpts to 
correlate discussions of alternate fingerings to the reper- 
toire. Offers pracHcal solutions to the omnipresent problem 
of effleient use of practice time. 

Maquarre, Andre. Datlv exerctses fiw' the flute. New" York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc., 1899. 

Contains brief comments on practice techniques and 
identifies pitfalls to be avoided, 

' Stokes W & R. A. Condon. Illustrated method for flute; 2d 
•ed. Distributed by Trio Associates, P.O. Box 2752, Culver 
' City, California 90230. 

Presents the art of flute-playing methodically, scidntifi- 
• tally and comprehensibly through the resources of modern 
photography, graphics, and technology. Information Jjased 
dn recent reseirch In the acoustics of the Ante, the physiol- 
V ogy of flute-playing, and the authors' experience in tfiachmg 
' 'iahd performing. Includes systematic daily exercises m con-, 
temporary idipms with unique ideas on the application ot 
pragtice methods. 

-M- Svecial effects for flute. 1970. Distributed by Trio As- 



sleiates, P.O. Box 2752, Culver City" Cahfomia 90230. 
" ■'^^A*'ireative presentation of the flute techniques demanded 
composers of avant-garde and popular music in impro- 
vised" style Includes instructions for producmg key vibrato 
^ lind quarter tone trifls, hollow tones, whistle tones, 
^inging-and-playing, and a mute for the flute. 



i^jtemODICALS 
Flute forum. W. T. Armstrong Company, Inc., 200 East Sy- 
camore Street, Elkhart, Indiana 46514. Robert Cavafly, 
editor. Published quarterly. 

A compilation of pamphlets which deal with various as- 
pects of flute-playing. 
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|*ILMS AND JILMSTRIPS 

introduction to the flute. (2 colb^sound Hlmstrips, with a 
teachers guide). Cat. No. 722. Warren Schloat Productions 
Pleasantville, New York 10570. 

Flutist Harry Moskovitz explains the pilnciples of sound 

Srpduetion and flngaring. Useful for beginning level stu- 
^ ^ ents» or as an introduction to the flute in general music or 
instrunient J music classes. 

The flute. (Mm). Wojrld Mirror^Realist Productions, Liri., in 
^sociation with the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 
Great Britain. Distributed by Bailey-Film Associates, 115S9 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Galifomia 90025. 
1966. 22 min. sound, color, 16nini. (We make music 
series). 

FluHst Richard Adeney disQusses the development of the 
flute over a ten-century period, including how the charac- 
teristic sound of this member of the woodwind family is 
produced, the gradual increase in the number of hdles in 
the body^ and how the use of keys ultimately made it pos- 
^le to play a complete chromatic scale. Through examples 
from the works of Schubert, Mozart, Glucft, and other in- 
ternationally known composers, Mr. Adeney demonstrates 
the hill f^ge and color of the flute. Appropriate for Junior/ 
senior high school, college, and adult students. 
Fiute and piccolo care, (flimstrip). Encyclbpaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation, 425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 1966. 46 frames, sound, color. 
35mm. (Filmstrip series no. 11020, band instrument care). 

Vivid closeups of each jtep emphasize the intricaciesr of 
caring for a flute or piccolo. Developed, by teachers, the 
procedures are well within the capability oT students. 

Flute-playing — q study with Mmk Thomtis. (film). ^W. T. 
Armstrpng Company, Inc., 200 1|ast Sycamore Street, Elk^ 
hart, Indiana 46S14. 24 min, sound, color, 16mm. 

Compiled from Mr. Thomas' clinics and appropriate for 
use with beginning, intermediate, and advanced level stu-^ 
dents. 

Set one. (4 color/sound filmstrips, with a teacher's guide). 
Warren Schloat Productions, Inc., Pleasantville, New York 
10570. Available only as a set. 

In one of the four filmstrips, flutist Harry Moskovitz 
exhibits his personal collection of antique flutes and ances- 
tors of the flute; describes the contributions of Theobald 
Boehm: and demonstrates the five members of the modem 
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iXfcmily of flutes, the electrically amplifled flute, and tuning 
procedures. The other items in the set feature violinist 
Michael Mbin, electronic music compoier Morton Subot- 
nick, and the Guameri String Quartet. 

■ . N . . . 

RECORDINGS* 

A. Baroque recital Coronet S 1505. James Pellerite, flutist, 

^th Wdlace Homibrook on the haip^J^hord. 
Flute contest music. Lanier Records. Selmer Division of the 
Magnavox Company, Box 310, Elkhart, Indiana 46514. 3 
vols. Charles Delaney, flutist. 

Tlie selections range from easy to diflBcult, and were cho- 
sen for their muslcfl and educational values. In each re- 
cording, the music on side A was performed on a student 
model flute and the music on side B was performed on a 
sterling silver artist model. Suggeltiojis with regard to the 
stylistic and technical aspects of performing each piece have 
been included in the progratn notes on the record jackets. 
The flute fdmily. MRS 23 396. Mark Educational Recordings, . 
Inc., 4249 Cameron Road, BuflFalo, New York 14221. Harry 
MoskovitZj flutist. 

Unaccompanied flute solos which demonstrate each 
member of the flute family, including the bass flute and A b 
sopraniqo. Notef^-on the record jacket provide the student 
with pertinent informatiQ^ about each instrument and about 
the music. - \ ^ _ ^ ^ 

RE 



The flute in its showcase of styles 
7023) and A flute recital (Golde 



folden Crest Series, 

rest Series, RE 701C^. 

James Pellerite's A Notebook of Techniques for Recorded 
Flute RecitaLs, Vol. Ih ^'Performance Methods for Flutists" 
is a companion book^for these two records. Part I applies to 
the repertoire on RE 7023, and Part II applies to RE 7010. 
Detailed analysis of each composition includes such topics 
as concepts of flute-playing, articulation, principles of 
ensemble-playing, and jeneral musicianship. Literature in- 
eludes Foulenc s Soriflfa, Telema^nn's Suite in A minor , 
Hue's Fantasie, and Mozart-Pellerite's iMrghetto for Alto 
Flute^^he text is programed for advanced level students. 



* The following items are representative of the types of recorded material 
that can be most useful for teadhers and/or students. The selection is far 
froni complete. For a more comprehensive listing, consult the instrumental 
' music sections of such catalogs as the Schwann Artist Issue produced by W, 
Schwann^ Inc. 137 Newbury Street, Boston, Massuchusetts 02116. 
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^^f^Ute selos with band. Coronet S 1724. James Pellerite 
flutist, with the Indiana University Wind Ensemble. 

Includes such popular selections as Chaminade's Concer^ 
tino and Kennm B Night Soliloquy. ' ' 

\ Flutists' showcase. Crest LP 4020. Available from the Conn 
fSFI''^^'^"' 1101 East Beardsley Street, Elkhart, Indiana 

\ n ensemble material performed by renowned 

\ ttu^^ts. B aisdell, Kart, Kemp, Mosfeovitz, Panitz, Pellerite 
\ and Wilkins* 

}ames Fdlerite phijs flute ^ Coronet LP 129L 

a companion booklet (A Notebook of Techniques fi^r a 
available from Zalo Publications, P O 
^ Box yi3, Bloomington, Indiana 47401), Mr/ pellerite dis^ 
cusses the selections he plays. 

: Mmicfor the flute. Columhm LP-ML 4339. William Kincaid 
ilutist. _ _ ? 

Includes such contest pieces as Dutilleux^s Sonatine 
C^oplets Heverie and Petite Valse, Marcellos Sonata in F 
bamt-Saen s Air de Ballet, and Hindemith s Sonata. 

^^xM&^^£^ gr^flte 5ofo^^r the flute and pianb. Stereo 
MMG 35851. Distributed by Mark Educational Recordings 
Inc., 4249 Cameron Road, Buffalo, New York 14221 ' 
Robert Mols, flutist. ' 

Recordings with a coordinated study guide designed to 
eririch tfie in^rmedtate level flutist s appreciation of music 
through reading, listening, and performing; Includes 
medium easy to medium difficult solos from four great eras 
m music, beginning with the Baroque. Appropriate for stu- 
dents, teachers, music libraries, and muhimedia leariiine 
centers. & 

Music minus one. Available from 43 West Blst Street New 
. York, New York 10023. 

A series of unfits consisting of printed solo flute parts plus 
*LP recordings of a woodwind quintet minus flute, a band 
minus flute, an orchestra minus flute, a string chamber 
music group minus flute, and a piano accompaniment fbr 
Hute. Newer reco^ings in the set luclude a complete per^ 
tormance of the work(s) on one side, and the same perform- 
ance minus the flute part on the other. Selections range 
from beginning to advanced levels of difllculty. 
Robert Willoughby, flutist. Coronet LP 1244. 

Includes suchjGrade 5 and Grade 6 NYSSMA solos as the 
Hindemith and Poulenc sonatas and Faure s Fantasie, 
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Sm-ah Baird Fquse--^olos, Coronet hF 1245. s 
Includes works by Piston, Quantz, and Scott. 

Tweniieih century music for flute. MHS 906 stereo. Available 
from the Musical Heritage Society, Inc., 1991- Broadway ,^ 
New York, New York 10023. Jean-Pierre Rampal, flutist. 

Includes sonatas by Prokofiev and Poulenc, plus 
Debussy's Syrinxi 




THI pBOi f 

i^RICAL B4kCKGROUND ' s 

^^^^ pbQ€[ is the soprano voi.pe in a family of contcally bored, 
^^ioutle-raad OFchestral instruments. Histprically, « it evolved 
^^&m/likm shatmn and the cromorne (G; Krummhornjs two 
^^q;uye?re^ instrumants that .were important between the 
fe^l^tfi anfl 17th centuries. The rnodern obo^ is a direct de- 
yt^f^i^ibllt of French hautbow {haut^ meaning '"hi^" and 
mb^^ iA^Bmng * wood"), which dates from the latter half of the 
H ISOOfsl The hautbois had a 8-octeve range from to c^^ in-^ 
i;;€ludi^gidl semitopes. Despite tfieVopen tone holes and the 
Ipfiiasc^histicatad skeletal keywork that were characteristic of 
p £h© pertod, the instrument can readily be identified as the 
: ; immediate predecassor of today's oboe/ Refinements and prac- 
!^^^::;t^ improv«mants during thje next 200 yaars resulted in an 
?S Q^hrrihg *'aonservatory ^ s^^ has remained s^b- 

: stanttally unchanged in terms. of range, keywork, and gener£d" 
appearance since 1860. ^hOther modification, the covered' 
Able "plateau system," is generally preferred by professienal 
^ playara._ In its present form, the oboe has a practtcal range of 
octaves from bb to f^, ^with a great number of alternate 
and trill fingerings' 

The other members of the oboe family 'are the oboe 
d'amore in A (alto), the English horn in F (tenor), the. 
baritone, oboe in C, and the Heckelghone in C (bass). These 
instruments are similar in appearance; but unlike the oboe, all 
, Jhave a bocd, or crook, and a pear-shaped belL . ^ 

SELECTtOK, GARE, AND REPAIR 
The Insh'iitmnt' ^ i 

At the present time, oboesi range in price and quality from 
$300 for the least sophisticated plastic models to more than 
$1,000 for the most elaborate French pr American professional 
models. In making a choice, it is therefore wise to engage the, 
help of a professional oboist who knows where and how to . 
select an instrument which is appropriate for the particular 
, needs of the student. Professional advice may reduce the 
number of. technical .problems that might arise as the instru- 
ment is used. ^ 39 ' ^ 
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' To some extent * the selection depends upon the grade level 
of the stifdent Who will play the instrument. For ex^niple, 
standard models with a minimum number of extra key^ are 
recommended for beginning oboists in elffmentary and junior 
high sdhooL Plastic oboes of this type are ^generally durable 
and are acceptoble as initial instruments— i£ their intonation, 
response, and tone quality have been approved by an expert. 
Students In Wjgh school, however, should have wooden oboes 
with optionarkeys. The F resonance And low Bb keys are es-. 
sential^ arid the fMlbwing keys are highly, desirable: the left F, 
low B to CI slur linkage, and the Ab ,to Bb trill keys. The^ 
automatic octave key should be avoided^ as it is chronically 
unreliable md it eliminates some good third octave fingerings 
and hdrmonics. The plateau system or closed hole model with 
a semiautomatic octave key (standard equipment) is preferred. 
In general, the best instruments are made by manufacturers 
that specialize in oboes. ^ 

It is important for students to develop conscientious habits 
in caring for their instrunients. New ob4es require 'par^cular 
atte^ition, especially with regard to cleaning and tempe^feHr^ 
changes, For example, the entire surf&ce of the bore should 
be thoroughly cleaned, with a turkey feather or a Gommercial 
swab after each, playing, and whenever there is an accumula- 
tion .of moisture if a ^wab is used, it is importantAthat it reach 
the entire surface of the cpnjdal bore. The finfe adjustments, 
pads, and springs should>be phecked at least dncc a year by a 
qualified repairman, and rridre often than that if the instru- 
ment is subject to hcU^d use. A wooden oboe should be kept at 
as cnnstant a temperature as possible because sudden changes 
can crack the wood, particularly in the top Joint, In addition, 
a cold instrument should be warmed froin the outside in 
rather than the reverse, as breathing warm air through the 
bore may cause it to expand while the outside is still in a con- 
tracted condi|ion, thus incfeasing the likelihood of cracking. If 
the oboe does develop a crack, it should be pinned im- 
mediately by an expert repairman in order to prevent the 
crack' from becoming longer and deeper. If the crack goes 
through a tone hole, an insert or bushing must be installed 
when the instrument is pinneidPa good seal will be impossi- 
hlfe. The jprbcedure is fairly expensive, but it usually results in 
the oboe playing as well as it did before cracking. If thejocal 
instrument repairman is not an expert in oboe,' it is wise to 
ask a profe^ional Qboist for a, recommendation. 
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The Reed 



The selection of a suitable reed is a pi iiiie consideration for 
the student as well as the professional oboist. There are three 
niaih types from which to choose: 

• Long-scrape cane reeds, 

• Short- scrape cane reeds, and 

• Synthetic reeds. 

The long-scrape reed (a reed,^that has been scraped over most 
of the length of the exposed cane) is the type used by most 
American oboists primarily because it is quite flexible and can 
produce the rich, smooth, and mellow tone that is presently 
considered so desirable. Professional performers are the best 
source for this type of reed, since it is not readily available on 
the market. Given specific information, they should be able to 
suit a reed to ^e student and have it made to the same high 
standards they require for their own instru^nents. Most com- 
mercial distributors sell short-scrape reeds, despite the fact 
that this style tends to hamper the free flow of tone produc- 
tion and is characteristically harsh, brittle, reedy, and even 
metallic in sound. Synthetic reeds, which are made fram 
material other than cane, are often sold with the claim that 
one synthetic reed will ouflast several cane reeds. The claim 
is Justified, but the ^^alue of it is greatly outweighed by the 
hi^ price and inherently poor tone qutJity of the reed. Such 
r0eds also fail to respond to normal adjustments by scraping. 
However, because of their more rugged construction, they are 
sometimes desirable for beginning students. 

Some suppliers offer a miniature single=reed mouthpiece 
built on an oboe reed tube. Due tp its greatly reduced size in 
comparison with the mouthpiece of a clarinet, its desirability 
for doubling, or for helping a player to switch from one in- 
strument to the other is questionable at bent. These devices 
are wisely avoided. 

For reed adjustments, th^jboist should have a reed- 
scraping knife, a chopping or ^^ing block (billot), a plaque, a 
piece of {ishskin, and some clear nail polish. Among the major 
problems and their probable solutions are the following: 

• A reed which is too optMi, too stiff, and therefore hard to 
play can be improved by scraping the back of it on either 
side of the spine. This will close the reed a bit, and gen- 
eral scraping of the tip and of the thicker area behind the 
tip will ease resistance as required, 
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- • A reed vvliich is too closed can usually be played easily 
enough, l)i!t often siiflers from volume liniitations or dif= 
I flculty in low register pla^^Mng, Trimming about 1 mm, 
from the tip may help; or^---if this is not siifflcient— the 
reed can bp opened a little more by gently pinching the 
flat sides of the tube at tlie winding -with .a pair of pliers. 
Inserting a mandrel into the tube before pinching it with 
phers will prevent accidental crushing and also help to 
reshape the tube properly. 
• A reed which fails to produce a sound, although appear- 
ing to be intact and in proper adjustment, may give evi- 
dence of air leaking out between the bhides. In this case, 
a I ¥2 X % = i nc 1 1 p i e ce o f f is h s k i ii s h ou Id be w rapped 
around the bottom of the cane portion of the reed, over- 
lapping the winding. The whole area may he coated with 
clear nail polish to insure permanent adherence to the 
reed. ' ^ 

Visibly damaged reeds and those which -ho longer play be- 
cause of^ age and wear should simply be replaced. Depending 
upon the nature and tiuality of the cane, most reeds will sur- 
vive at least 15 to 20 hours of playing. Frequently, however; 
debris will accumulate inside and tlie reed will fail to re- 
spond. This material can usually be removed with a thin pipe 
cleaner' stripped clean of lint and drawn throiigh the reed 
froiii tlw bottom to the top. 

Single -edge razor blades are not recommended for scraping 
reeds because they are awkward to manipulate and often pro- 
duce mutilated reecls and ciit fi Tigers. Scraping shoidd be 
done with a conimcrcial reed knife, kept ra/.t)r sharp. The tips 
may he chopped with a razor blade, but only iis an economical 
alternative to a chopping knife, and never with the easily 
damaged edge of the scraping knife. More detailed informa- 
tion can he {bund in Sprenkle and L cadet's Tlw Art of Oboe 
Playing, (see annotated reference on p. 47 of this publication). 

TUNING PROCEDUHES 

The oboe may be tuned to a^-44() eps in a fairly simple pror 
cedure wliich involves pulling the reed out whtui tlie tone is 
sharp, and pushing it in when the tone is flat. If the pitch is 
flat over the entire range when the rt^ed is pushed in, the 
reed tiibe sboidd be shortened by cutting about 2 mm. from 
the corked entl; Trinnning the tip is a conunon remedy for 
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flatness; but unless the reed soft and unstable^ tlie trim- 
niing process leaves it stiff and hard to play. Shortening Uie 
tub© IS generally a better solution, because it only affects in- 
tpnation and leaves the reed free-blowing and in tact = Consist- 
ent sharjpness results from performance ffroblems (e,g, ^ con- 
stricted breatibing, pinching the reed) more often than from 
difBcultiet with the instrument or the reed, and Steps taken to 
correct these faults will also help in bringing down the pitch. 
If the problem does stem frorii the reed, scraping the heart 
and spine tends to lower the pitch ' The reed should "crow" at 
an octave c^-c^, a characteristic which can be used as a gen- 
erd check on pitch. 



II. Method Criteria 

The^ primary concern in sel,ejcting instructional materials 
should be the degree to which they illustrate real, practical 
relevai^ce toi " , 

• Anticipated instrumental requirenientSj and 

• The development of a true sense of musical self- 
awareness in the students, . , . 

In music, each instrument plays a unique role which em- 
braces many ebncepts and skills. The learning materials 
should therefore provide appropriate tools for developing the 
students' physical ability to play the oboe, while stimulating 
within them an active awareness of the rewards and respon- 
sibilities of being a musician. Accordingly, methods for teach- 
ing oboe should deal effectively with overall musicianship, lyr- 
ical and tonal aspects, and technical development, In addi- 
tion, both the materials and the approach should have suffi- 
cient appeal for the students to maintain their interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

A useful method for oboe should include initial emphasis on 
the rudiments of playing and continued stress on fundamen- 
tals through" all levels of difficulty. Both the piittern and the 
pace of instruction should be geared toward helping students 
to gain a firni foundation in each area of study before going on 
to the next,, and then to reinforce their newly acquired skills 
and understandings. In terms of content, the method should 
prpvide sufficient information, examples, and practice exer- 
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cisei to enable students to identify and solve characteristic 
problems of the oboe. Since individual texts are rarely equip- 
ped to meet all instructional requirements, it is useful to work 
with several books, techniques, and resources— including solo 
and ensemble literature — =at all stages of leatning develop- 
ment, It is important to renieniber that whether the learning 
experience is an interesting and effective one or a seemingly 
pointless exercise in drudgery is less dependent upon the 
materials than) upon the teacher who selects and interprets 
them, 

III. Teaching and Learning 

BEGINNING LEVEL 

It is desirable for beginning oboists to have^ had prior musi- 
cal training, although not necessarily with another woodwind 
instrument. The inherent difficulties are more easily sur- 
mounted by beginners if they can read music and have begun 
to think musically, A year or two of experience wilth the 
clarinet, the flutCj or the saxophone is not always an advan- 
tage,^ however; for despite the fact that one can finger notes 
and support a tone on a woodwind instrument, the process of 
adapting to another hand positions fingering system, enri- 
bouchure, and breathing pattern Is troublesome at best and 
can be detrimental to the development of basic skills in ohoe. 
This is particularly true in situations where the student con- 
tinues to play his/her former instrument. However, if students 
have a sjtrong desire^to learn the oboe, either in addition to or 
as a change from an earlier choice, it is advisable to let them 
do so. 

Early progress is often slow and sometimes discouraging for 
yoiing oboists. For this reason, and because some beginners 
tend to be less careful with equipment, it is wise to postpone 
instruction until the student's physical growth, coordination, 
and patience are sufliciently developed to make the experi- 
ence both pleasurable and meaningful. In general, a student 
who is "ready ' can accomplish more in a given period of time 
than one with* comparable potential who begins to work too 
soon. Regardless of age, however, the student should be in 
good health, particularly in terms of his/hgiT respiratory and 
circulatory condition. Fairly even upper teefh^are advanta- 
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gedus in^that they make it possible for the student to draw a 
generous amount of^pper lip into the mouth and around'the 
reed* Large, irregulany spaced or protruding teeth can hamper 
the development of an effective embouchure, although ,a 
number of performers have satisfactorily overcome conditions 
that were more adverse than these. Braces on -the teeth are 
anodi,er type of hindrance and, while they will not prevent 
students from playing the oboe^ it is often better to begin les- 
sons fl/*er the braces have been removed. This topic is fully 
explored in Orthodontics and Wind Instmment PeTforrnance, ^ 
an MENC publication described in ^he General Resource 
Listing on p. 148. / . ' ^ ^ 

During me first year of study, young oboists should develop ^ / 
skiUs and understandings in three major areas: tone produc- / 
tion, effective use of embouchure, and fingering. For obvious / 
reasons, the first two items are always interrelated, / 

Tone Production and Embouchure 

From the beginning, oboe students should work toward the 
ability to support a freely exhaled column of air, usi;ig the 
diaphragm. Exercises specifically designed to develop .efficient 
breathing habits are a^sential These arid practice ip produc- 

'ing long tones in a^comfortable register and/dt various 
dynamic levels should be included in every learning ses.^ion. 
It will be easier for students to breathe deepl^/if they stand 
while they play. When sitting is required, ay in ensembles, 
they should sit tall, as though they were shtnding, 'Students 

' should also begin to coordinate- the embouchure and dia- 
phragm to help control the pitch, volume, and quality of the 
tones they produce, / 

/ 

- ^ ■ ^ /' 

Fingering / 

Learning to finger the oboe requires a simple, understand- 
able chart. The" type showing a dirfgram of the oboe for each 
note, with the appropriate keys/and holes colored black, is 
preferred. A correct, comfortable hand position should be de- 
veloped, in which the finge^i of the left hand are placed 
lightly on the keys, with the orist tilted ^slightly toward the 
body. This causes the fingers to cover the holes on the top 
joint at a slight aiigle, rather than perpendicular, to the oboe. 
The appropriate choice of octave keys or half-hole fingerings 
should be required of the student at all times. 



Standard Use of Octave Keys and^^Half-Hole Fingerings 




No octave Hfilf-hole Thumb uctuvo key 2d octnv^ kuy 

kgys only {Ut) only (nide) on/f/ 



In addition, studients should begin to griisp the importance of 
efliciency of movement^ especially with regard to tingering 
and tonguing. The fingers should never be more than ¥4" 
above the keys, their contact svith them always light and re- 
hixed. The tongue should also be relaxed, and it should move 
as short a distance as possible when tonguing the reed. 

Intonation 

Most notes on the oboe are eupuble of\ being altered as 
mnch as a third because oF the particular characteristics of the 
reed and embouchure. For this reason, beginning level stu- 
dents should develop a discriniinating ear and the ability to 
use breath and embouchure to correct those intervals that are 
out of tune. Work on octaves and fifths is especially belpfuL 
Rolling: the reed and lips inward ov^er the teeth, with a ^flight, 
downward pressure on the lower jaw, will raise the pitch. The 
opposite actions will lower it. 

Artwuldtion * ■ 

Tonguing on the oboe tends to produce a crisper and more 
brittle separation of notes than on other woodwind instru- 
ments. As they study the technique, beginning level oboists 
should be made aware of this characteristic and ultimately 
learn to tongue notes at miLximum length (legato tonguing), at 
minimum length (stuccatissimo tonguing), and at all inter- 
mediate lengths. Since oral conformations vary from one per- 
son to another, students will have less difficu^lty with the 
process if they touch the reed with the part of the tongue 
which seems most natural to them. In general, tonguing on^ 
the oboe is smoothest and most easily accomplished with the 
syllable doo, e^^pecially in the lovver register; but in cases 
which require short, crisp notes, the syllable too is more ef- 
fective, 
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The universal benefits of scale work apply to beginning 
oboists as well as to experienced players^ Since beginners 
oftmi pl^ in a disconhected, choppy manner, it is advisable 
to have them slur their scales until they can consistently play 
a well^onnected group of uniform notes, M^yor scales should 
be played for two octaves wherever possible; but students 
should be made* awar^ of the fact that practice over an ^x^ 
tended range requires special attention to embouchure and 
breathing in order to maintain good intonation, volume level, 
and tone quality tbroughout the scale patterns. Students 
shouW learn to recognize simple phrases in music and adjust 
their breathing patterns in a manner consistent with the 
phrasing requirements. 

Tone Quality 

At beginning levels of development, students should learn 
the basic principles of breathing and support. In particular, 
they must come to realize that nearly aU the physical energ>' 
required for playing the oboe is produced by the muscles of 
the diaphragm. The muscles activate a stream of air which 
moves upward through a relaxed, open throat and out through 
the mouth as effbrtlessly as if the player were vocalizing with 
the syllable loo. The airstream ultimately vibrates the' blades 
of the reed and the sound is produced. For this reason, stu- 
dents must learn to support a steady column of air with the 
diaphragm while using the muscles of the embouchure to 
mamtain a constant, unwavering pitch and a pleasing quality 
of tone. The embouchure should be circular in shape, with 
the corners of the lips drawn together, the jaws widely sepa- 
rated, and the lips drawn in over the teeth in an inverted 
pucker or whistle. Students may develop a proper em^ 
bouchure more easily if they think of the lip and facial mus= 
cles as exerting pressure inward towarcl the reed while the 
teeth pull apart, away fiom the reed, as when drinking a thick . 
milkshake through a large straw. ^ 
It is advisable for beginners to practice long tones and 
interval exercises on the reed alone (without the oboe) until 
they exhibit reasonable control over the device which actually 
produdes the sound. Jn t^is way, they will be better equipped 
to make the reed/embouchure adjustments .required for 
smooth, in-tune playing. Low pitches, such as those in the 
first octave of the oboe, are best produced by playing on the 
tip of the reed alone. For higher notes, "rolling-in'' adjust- 
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ments should be niadcs with the fundunieiUal low positi()n as 
a poi h t of depar 1 1 1 re a n d re f e re nee. 

Musicianship 

Beginning level studeiitH slioidd liecome fauiiliar witlr key 
signatures, with ^eale struetures, and witli nuisieal and 
rhythmic notation in generah They should come to realize 
the :valii^ of a slow and deliberate warnuip before eVery prae= 
tice session or performance, both as an aid in toning the mus- 
cles and as- an opportiunty for listenini^. And they nu ist grasp 
the iniportance of controlled rehLxation whila play in fi^, 

IdeaHy, students should begin to develop a sense of dis- 
eriinination about tlieir per form unce. A sound criterion for 
self-ev.aliuition is the student s own concept of beauty— l)eauty 
as s/he pereeives it. The concept will change as the student 
changes^ with exposure and experience; but being aware of 
and striving to achiexe what s/lie considers to l)e a beautiful 
tone, a beautiful phrase, or a beautiJiil performance will estab= 
lish a highly artistic, yet flexible standard against which s/he 
can judge his/her musical efiorts. Eventually, the student will 
come to lealize that all elementary skills and achievements 
are not ends in tliemseKes, but rather tools wlneli can be 
used for making music. 

Motivational experieuces are particidurly important at the 
beginning lesel of instruction in order to maintain interest 
and general progress. For this reason, students should be in- 
volved in ensemble playing m early as possible; they, should 
have ample ppportiuiity to hear Uvv and recorded perform- 
ances at their level of interest by serious professional musi- 
cians; and they should listen critically to their own perform- 
ance, both on tape and as they play. 'Finally, the students 
should become aware of the necessity for conscientious prac- 
tice habits, and sbbidd observt; u diligent practice sehedule, 

INTERMELDIATE LEVEL 
Tone Qualittj 

,\i the intermediate^ leveh students shoidd produce a pleas- 
ing quality of tone most of the time. They shoidd be al)le to 
control the sound at all dynamic levels and, iri rnoKt cases, 
sustain long tones easily for extended periods, averaging 30 to 
45 seconds. With correct breathing and eflectivu use of the 
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ertibouchure^. the students' endurance should improve and 
fatigue become les^ and less a problem, Students should 
feel comfortable when playing on the reed alone, and should 
have control over its pitch in interval exercises. If they are 
notajbly deficient in areas of pitchy .volume, or tone controh 
particularly in slow passages, intense work on sustained lyi^ical 
#tudes over a period of months will help, .Many students are 
mclined to take more breaths than are needed, often at the 
expanse of the niusical line. It is recommended that the 
breathing habits of students who have difficulty in extended 
legato playing be carefully observed. 



Technical Facility ' 

Iritermediate level oboe students should be able to play all 
major scciles and arpeggios in kill forms of articulation over the 
range of the instrument Minor sciJes should be studied as 
welL In addition, the stii^ents should be acquainted with 
many of. the alternate frngerings on tlie oboe; and some of the 
special trill fingerings. . 



Preferred Third Octave Fingerings 




i 



- Th 
if 



Thf Thg Th; 



if /S 



Oct' 



Q 



Ajl use both thumb avtiive hf^nj atitl httlf-haltj 



Intonation 

Developing good intonation is a very important area of con- 
centration at this level of learning. Students should gain the 
ability to hear pitch errors, know how to correct them, and 
begin tb anticipate those which are consistent or chronic. 
They should be familiar enough with their own instruments to 
be able to compensate for possible built-in pitch inaccuracies, 
A go^d deal of duet playing is helpful at this stage in develop- 
ing a sensd of relative intonation witli other players, In any 
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ease, students should be encouraged to concentrate on center- 
ing tiie pitch of each tone they play. 

Expression 

At the intermediate level, students should learn some of 
the tools of interpretive expression, They should begirt to play 
musical phrases more cohesively, demonstrating an awareness 
of the shape of each phrase and the Rinction of its component 
musical tones within the whole. Ih addition, their abJlity to 
use dynamics as an expressive device should grow, and with it 
a concurrent realization of the need for vibrato in helping to 
make the tone .s^'ng. Vibrato is most efFecfive when it can 
function as an integral part of a flowing and continuoM^e©!-^ 
umn of air stimulated by spontaneous^ yet regulated activity 
from the diaphragm. 

More specifically, a satisfac^ry vibrato in oboe playing re- 
sults from an alternating increase and decrease in the velocity 
of the atrstream, which causes a corresponding rise and fall in 
pitch and volume. This is accomplished by changing the 
amount of diaphragm support in a rhythmical manner, while 
keeping all of the other factors (embouchure, throat, hands, 
etc.) constant. The only deviatioii in pitch and' volume should 
result from alternating changes in the support of the dia- 
phragm. Students should duplicate the characteristics of Dia- 
gram A, gradually increasing speed until the vibrato begins to 
become quasi-automatic and natural in sound, ^is indicated in 
Diagram B, If the vibrato seems erratic or artificial (as in Dia-- 
grani C), it is well to have the students practice more slowly 
until the muscles of the diaphragm become conditioned to 
this sort of activity. 

DIAGRAM A 



^\^y o^"" — Aboyt mcdfan pitch and volume 
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DIAGRAM B 




tremolo effect 



Mils icy Reading, ^ . 

. The students' ability to read miisic, especially at sight, 
should improve considenibly at the intermediate leveL 1^^*^ 
important fliat they see the notes in large groups, and begin 
to identify patterns and idiomatic passages. It is also impor- 
tant that they form the habit of reading ahead while holding 
notes of longer value. Studying complex rhythmic patterns 
can be helpfiil in improving the execution of common 
rliythmie flgnres that are easily misread. More careful atten= 
tioh should be given to staccato and'' legato playing, EfPieienJ 
tonguing is an obvious prerequisite for fluent articulation, 
which requires complete control over all note lengths at all 
speeds. Sloppy passages can, be greatly improved by practic- 
ing the notes at varying speeds for maximum and minimum 
lengths of time; and if the slurs are avvkward, they should be 
drilled in varioiis, repeated rhythmic patterns until they be- 
come consistently smooth and even. 

\ 

The Ohae Rmd f 

At some time during the intermediate level of ins true tion, 
students should begin to make their own reeds. Since the 
process requires a higli degree of manual dexterity, the 
teacher should be fairly confident that the students will be 
able to make good use of both time and equipment before en- 
gaging them in tlie highly skillqd practice of reedmiiking. The 
following diagram should prove useful in identifying the vari- 
ous parts of the reed, A reedmaking manual is advisable— 
imless the students can receive direct instruction from a pro- 
fessional oboist. In any casCi they should lie expected to make 
the simpler reed adjustnients described on pp. 30=^32. 
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Musicianship * % 

As the base of their listen^g experraTOi grows, students 
should become famflia^ with a variety of musical forms and ' 
styles. They should also develop an understanding of elemen- 
tary music theory; relate it to their instrumental playing and 
begin to speak the language of musiGians as they learn to read 
;an4 use notation, terminology, and symbols, 
: tn addition to the structured study provided by method 

^ tl^prials, intermediate level students should begin to acquire 
some knowledge of the repertoire of important oljoe litera- 
tuire. If solo music is a regular part of the leiu^ning prograni, 

• they will probably have played' a good cfeal of the less difficijt 
music by this time an,d will have had some valuable expeft- 
ence in playing with piano acconipaniinent. The students 
should novy become ianriliar wi{h as many types of ensemWe 
literature as possible, ^through playing as^ well as listeniii^. 
Duet and woodwind quintet work is especially helpful as. a 

V supplement to tegular playing in band and ordiestia=^and it- 

^'i^:1idvisable for, students ^to memorize a mlo or a part of the 
f< lesson; frora tiinc* to time, in preparation for performances 
^vdhich sure given'from memory. " 

^ At the intermecTiate level, it is likely that enthusiastic stu- 
dents will have begim to think of themselves, with some de- 

^ gree of pride, as oboists. They will be looking for oppor- 
tunities to play their jnstnimenfs^ beyond the regular routine, 
and should be encouraged to do so. Their musical experiences 
to date should hav# aroused a genuine curiosity about the ^ 
world of music, preparing the foundation foi the development 

' of inquisitive, resourcefiil musicians. They will soon become 
aware of the soloiHti&' naturd* of the oboe, not only in tei ms bf 
the literature, but also with regard to its unique role in the 
orchestra/ Ideally, their sense of musical discrimination will 
have begim to produce a perfectionism— an insistence tha^ 
every musical passage be as totally satisfying as they can make 
it, both for listening and for playing. The desire for excellence 
will manifest itself in activities such as reedmiiking, which re- 

* quim great patience and perseverance, and will ultimately be- 
come the chief motivating force for personal progress. If stu- 
dents want to study the oboe privately, and can dlord the les- 
sons, they should be urged to do so. 

Contact with other oboe players ij^ulso an imik)rtant means 
of stimulation at this stage. Healthy cmiipetition among stu- 
dents can provide motivational benefUj^ihd a valuable oppor- 
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l^^iiity to observe each others playing habits and styles. Un- 
they take private lesions, student oboists wiir probably 
have little if any contact v^lth professional perforniers. The 
teader should therefore wange to have them meet, talk, and 
, .aven. u^orfc ^th fine oboists as well as attend live perform- 
r ftnces of solo^ orchestra, and chamber music. Such experi- 
ences are not only highly motivational biit they can also pro- 
;'lvy(de the students with a point of reference for their instru- 
mental goals and enable them to increase their musical dis- 
crimination* V . ' 

As they mature, serious oboe students will bepn to realize 
that, they are responsible for their own musical progress, and 
with this realizatfon will coine a growing awareness of the 
need for seltdiscipline. 



ADVANCED LEVEL 

At all levels of^nstruction, but particularly at the advanced 
level, It Is important to remember that individual skills , are 
fiinctiorial components of total musical ability, nof ends in 
themselves. Fpt thi^ reason, it is: advisable to group the 
specific elements of 'beginning arid Jnterrnediate level work, 
into broad categories of musical, techntail, and practical skill 
development, and then extend these areas of study into ad- 
vanced levels, according to each player's needs. 

Advanced level students should continue to expand and re- 
fine their musical skills, especially in terms of interpretation, 
tonal concept, intonation, and overall control. They should 
recopiize many of the periods and styles exempted in the 
repertoire and be oonscious of the composer's intent and the 
interpretive requirements of the music they are playing. They 
should have consistent control over dynamics in all registers 
and spend a good deal of time working on nuance, vibrato, 
and levels of intensity. By thi& time, their experiences with 
the oboe have probably been sufficient to lead to a well- 
- developed Concept of tone production and qualtty- that will ul- 
, timately produce a beautiful and expressive sound capable of 
Trnaking a dynamic statement of a musical ide* as required. In 
most students, discrimination for intonation improves gradu- 
ally; but advanced oboists will generally be in tune with 
themselves and with the other players in ensemble if they 
remember to listen at all times and adjust when necessary. 
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Orchestral repertoire is an appropriate addition to hqIq and 
etude work at this level With practice, advanced obqe stu» 
dents should be able to execute v^th accuracy most of the 
standtod solo and orchestral literature. They should also be 
able to play all major and minor scales over the range of the 
oboe in various articulated sixteenth-note patterns at a met- 
ronome setting of 120. If they demonstrate a deficiency in 
such areas as rhythmic recognition, tonguing, or articulation, 
" they should be given remedial work to correct the problem. 
Some students exhibit a weakness in sight-reading and should 
regularly be asked to read a great deal of unfamiliar music at a 
level of difficulty which does not require practice for correct 
.execution. In most cases, the students have not learned to 
read ahead. Once they have developed the habit of looking 
sevjeral notes beyond the place where they are playing, ihey 
will jiiake fewer and fewer mistakes in reading and more dif- 
ficult music can then be introduced, 

T^e areas of practical concern for advanced oboists are 
reedmaking and instrument adjustment. By this time, they 
should have acquired enough information from experience and 
have developed enough manual skill to be able to make usa- 
ble reeds most of the, time/ Few oboists, professional or 
otherwise, are vilways satisfied with their reeds. Students are 
not an exception; but they should be ^^couraged to persist in 
their efTorts to produce the elusive "good reed," Professional 
help is invaluable in thi^^ area. j 

With regard to the instrument, it may be necessary to make , 
minor mechanical adjustments at periodic intervals, or on oc- 
casions when a qualified repairman is not available. Advanced 
students ^should understand the numerous, but simple ad- 
justments on their instruments, and be able to diagnose ad- 
justment problems. Because of the troublesome nature of 
some oboes, emergencies can occur at inopportune times and 
advanced level students should be expected to handle such 
situations adequately, . 

They should also possess a clear understanding of the con- 
tinued importance of fundamentals to oboe playing at all 
levels, and spend a good deal of time practicing basic 
exercises— both technical and tonal. Their growing storehouse 
of information should^ encourage experimentation in all sig- 
nificant areas of playing and in reedmaking. It should also 
prove useful in working with beginning^students, a responsi- 
bility that will help advanced level students to clarify their 
own understanding of what they are doing and why. 
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r^.t^jsnt oboists should participata in as many diverse musi- 
cal Activities as thejr time and interest will permit. Solo play- 
ing in public is strongly recommended; and participation in 
mixed wind and string chamber music is also desirable, as it 
helps to develop musical perspective and versatility. In addi- 
tion, advanced, students should expand their koowledge of 
oboe literature of all types and styles by building on earlier 
listening experiences, witH some emphasis on contemporary 
music. , 

At this level of learning, student oboists will be motivated 
primarily by a desire for excellence and by their own 
achievements— particularly those which have been recognized 
aftd/or rewarded by people who are important to them. Their 
sense of rnu^cal discrimination will have become increasingly 
refined and should have led to the formation of specific musi- 
cal tastes. They will have become acquainted with other 
oboists, both studeTit and proiessional, which should ftirther 
motivate their own activity. Finally, they should have begun 
to establish specific goals in the direction of an actively musi- 
cal life, perhaps as oboists, . 

Whether or not the students ever become professional per- 
formers, their experiences with the oboe should enable them 
to enjoy the instrument, to appreciate its potential for musical 
exprepion and communication, and to derive a sense of per- 
sonal sat is file ti on and fulfillment from their musical accom- 
plishments in playing it. 



IV, Selected Resource Materials * 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

Bate^ Philip. The oboe: an autiine of its history^ developTnimt 
and construction; 2d rev. ed. . St. Clair Shores, Michigan* 
Scholarly Press, 1962. 

An authoritative/ comprehensive reference tO' 'the oboe 
farnily. 

Best^ Arthur, The oboe and English hqrn.^ Available from the 
Conn Corporation, 1101 East Beardsley Street, Elkhart 
Indiana 46514. . * . , 

Contains suggestions for making and caring for reeds, se- 

■ lected solos and methods, and a fineering chart, 
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Lehman, PauL TeQcher s guide to the oboci Elkhart, Indiana.: 
H. & A. Seliner, Inc., 1965. Available frorfi Derby Music 
.Service, 5143 Busch Boulevard, Tampa, Florida 33617. • 

A concise booklet designed for the instrumental music 
teacher w^ho is not an oboe specialist. Includes many valu- 
able ideas and suggestions, 

Moore^ E.^ C* The oboe and its daily routiuG, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin,- Leblanc Publications, Inc, 1962. 

Rothyv^ell, Evelyn. Oboe technique; 2d ed. New York: Oxford 
Ur^iversity Press, 1968. Order from Oxford XJnivSrsity 
Prfess, Iftc, 1600 Pollitt Drive; Fair Lawn, New Jersev 
074m 

A cpmprehehsive Volume oriented to all aspects of 
technique. Includes an extensive listing of music for oboe 
and English horn. 

Sprenkle, I Robert & David Ledet. The art of oboe phiying. 
Ev^nston, Illinois: Summy-Birchard'Compimy, 1961, 

A thorough guide to oboe playing and teaching, with'^ a 
fully illustrated section on making and adjusting re^ds. 

Stanton^ RoWrt. Oboe players encyclopedia. Oneonta, New 
York: Swift-Dorr Publications, n, d. 

Contains valuable lists jjf solo^, recordings, double-reed 
suppliers, and oboe repairmen, 

METHOD^ ' 

Andraud, Albert. Vade-mecum of the oboist.] San Antonio, 
Texas: Southern Music Publishing Company, 194Q. 

A voluminous collection of advanced level technical and 
orchestral studies (185) for oboe and English horn. 

Capelle, Ferdinand* Twenty grand etudes. Paris, France: Al- 
phonse Leduc, 1943. 2 Vols. Available from M, Baron 
Company, P.O. Box 149, Oyster Bay, New York 1177L 

Advanced studies after the violin works of Rode, Fiorello, 
and others^ 

Ferlingj W* 48 etudes, op. 31, San Antonio, Texas: Southern 
Music Publishing Company, 1926. 

A good basic ^tudy Ijook for students at early stages of 
the advanced level. Includes well-known etudes in all keys, 
and selections from both lyrical and technical works, 

Gekeler^ Kenneth* Gekeler jnethod for oboe. Melville, New 
York: Belwin-Mills Publishing Corporation, 1940. 2 vols. 
^ An excellent beginning-througn-intermediate level prtf 
gressive course. Logical, well presented, interesting, and 
well timed. - ^ 
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^ * Prai^ical studies far oboe, Melville, New York: 

llfigBehvin-Mflls 1948. 2 volsV 

- • Meal supplementary material for the Gekeler Method for 
pV:hr Ofc<># described above. Ihcludes mostly technical studies. 

Il^ioveys, W, Rubank elementary method: oboe, 1934. Avall- 
able froip Rubank, Inc., 16215. NW. 15th Avenue, Miami, 
Fbrida 33169. 

v ^ ' _ ■ .. . . . ^ : ■ 

^I^bMe, Bruno. Etudes and scales for advanced oboists. New . 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc., 1937.. 

■ Theodor Niemann method fm^ the oboe. New York: 

Garl Fischer, Inc., 1927. 

An old, but widely used method for students at early 
stages of the intermediate leveL Includes a number of easy 
duets and' some orchesti'^ excerpts. 

Lamottep Antpny^ Eighteen etudes for oboe, Paris, France: 
Edition^ Billaudot, 1W5, Available from Theodore Presser 
Company, Preiser Place, Bryn M^r, Pennsylvania 19010. 

Advanced studies adapted from the violin etudes of 
Mazas; Kreutzer, Rode, and others, 

"L^ift, J~ M* Twenty-four studies for oboe. Paris, France: Edi- 
tipns Billaudot, 1926, Available from Theodore Presser 
Company, Pre sseT Place, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 19010, 
Excellent advanced etudes, mostly technicaL 

Frestini^ G. A Mlection of studies, London, England: G. 
Ricordi and Company, 1944. Available from Belwin-Mills 
Publishing Corporation, 25 Deshon Drive, Melville^ New 
York 11746. 

An excellent technical study book for students at 
intermediate-to-advanced levels. Extremely thorough and 
challenging. 

* Salviani, O* Studies for oboe, vol. 4. London, England: G, 
Ricordi and Company, 1953. Available from Belwin-Mills' 
Publishing Corporation, 25 Deshon Drive, Melville, New 
York 11746, ' _ ^ 

Supplementary technical studies designed for students at 
internSfediate-to-advanced levels. Interesting and enjoyable 
to play. 

Skornicka^ J, E, Rubank intermediate method: oboe. 1939, 
Available from Rubank, Inc., 16215 NW. 15th Avenue, 
Miami, Florida miM 

A sequel to the Rubank Elementary Method: Oboe by 
N. W. Hovey listed above, 
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Voxman^ Himiii & Wllliain Gower* Rubank advanced jnethod: 
oboei vol. 1. 1940. Available froni Rubank, Inc., 16215 
NW. 15th Avenue, MiamiVFlorida 33169. 

Part of the Rubank method book series (see also Rubank 
Elementary Methdd: Oboe by N, W. Hovey arid Rubank 
Intermediate Method: Oboe by J. E. Skornieka). 



SPEGIFIC SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS ^ 

Cillet^ Ferdinand. Exercises of the scales, the intervals^ and 
the staccato. Paris, France: Alphonse Leduc, 1930. Availa- 
ble from M. Baron Company, P.O. Box 149, Oyster Bay, 
New York 1177L 

MarXs Josef, The methodi^l study of the oboe, yoh h *'basic 
scale i^nd arpeggio studies/' New York; McGinnis and 
Marx, 1963, Available from Pietro Derio Music Publica- 
tions, 133 7th^Avenue South, New York, New York 10014. 

— — — , The methodical §tudy the oboe, vol, 2i "twenty- 
four melodic studies, opus 65. New York: McGinnis and 
Marx, ^1963, Available from Pietro Derio Music Publica- 
tions, 133 Tth Avenue South^ New York, New York 10014. 

Excellerrtjnelodic studies by Verroust. Appropriate for 
students at beginning-to-intermediate levels. , 

Rothwell, Evelyn, A book of scales far the oboeJr New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Order from Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Inc, , 1600 PoUitt Drive, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
07410. . . ' 

Tustin, Whitney* Technical studies. New York: Peer Interna- 
tional Corporation, 1955. Available from Southern Music 
Publishing Company, P.O. Box 329, San Antonio, Texas 
78206. ' 

An extensive volume of progressively difficult rnaterial 
designed for students at intermediate-to-advanced levels, 
Arranged in six sections': Scales, Intervals, Aiijeggios, Trills, 
Tonguing Exercises, and Exercises for Fingering 
Technique. . * ^ 



DUET COLLECTIONS 

Flemmingj Fritz. 60 progressive etudes for oboe. New York: 
C. F. Peters Corporation, 1929. 3 vols. 

All in duet form. Designed for intermediate-to-advanced 
level students. n r\ - 
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:SaWani, C. Studies for oboe \ vols. London, England: G. 
p^^^^^Bicordi wd Company^ 1951. Available from Belwin-Mills^ 
t- nr^^^blishing Coiporation, 25 Deshon Drive, Melville, New 

Delightful beginning-to-interinediate level duets, 

Satoer^ Josaph. Twelve duos for two oboes. Paris, France: ^ 
Editions Billaudot, 1934. 4 v61|. Available from Theodore 
Pressar Company, Fresser Place, Bryn Mawr, Pennsvlvama 
ii^L - 19010, % ^ 

AdvMced level materiaL 

Talamann^ G, P, S4x sonatas: Wolfenbuttel, Germany: Karl ■ 
Heinrich Moseler, 1949. 

The famous flute duets, which are also very practical for 
oboes, Intermediate-to^advanced levels of difflculjty. 

^ORCHESTRAL STUDIES ' 

Andraud, Albert, yade-mecum of the oboist. San Antonio, 
Texas: Southern Music Publishing Company, 1940. i 

A voluminous collection of aHvanced level etudes (techni- 
cal), and orchestral excerpts, 

Heime^ W. Bach studies for oboe. New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. , n. d. 2 vols. * 

— . ■ . Orchestral studies. New York: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc., n. d= 2 vols. ^ 

'Rothwell, Evelyn, Difficult passages for oboe and cor anglais. 
Oceansideyl^w York: Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., 1953. 3 
vols. ^ <J - ' ' ' 

A fine; v^Storganized selection of excerpts. 

— — — — . /. S. Bach: difficult passages. Ocednside, New 
York: Boosey and Hawker, Inc., 1955, 

Valuable supplementary material for intermediate learn= 
ing levels.^ 

Strauss, Richard/ Orc/ie.vfm/ studies. New York: C. F, Peters ' 
Corporation, 1938. 2 vols. 

Ex-cerpts for three oboes and an English horn — from the 
works of Richard Strauss, 

FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 

Oboe and bassoon care, (film.strip). Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IHinois 60611. 1966. 46 frames, sound, color. 35 
mm. (fllmstrip series no, 11020, band instrument care). 

Developed by teachers for teachers and students, each 
step is clearly iUustrated by vivid closeups. 
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RECOBDINGS* ^ 

^ of the oboe. Coronet ST 1717. Marcel. Tabuteau, oboist/ 
leeturerl S-record set. ■ 
^ Mr. Tabuteau dftcusses the oboe and demonstrates his 
artfetrv in playing it. Royalties from this set go into a schoU 
arihip mnd for young oboe students. 

Jerry Sirucek plays oboe. Coronet S 1510. 

Marcet Tabuteau, oboist/ Columbia Mh 

FeaWres HMidels Concerto No. 3 in Q minor for Oboe 
and Strings. 

Mozart. Oboe Concerto. Columbia, 314. J. DeLancie, 
oboist. 

— — . Quartet Orion 728L Oboe and strings; Ray\Still, 
. oboist. 

OKoe recital Crest RE 7027, Arno Mariotti, oboist. (Golden 
Crest recital series). - 

Crest RE 7022. Patricia Stenberg, oboist, (Golden 

Crest recital series). 

Recital music for the oboe. Mark Educational Recordings, 
Inc., 4249 Cameron Road, Buffalo, New York 1422r' 
Donald Jaeger, oboist. 

Wayne Rapier plays oboe. Coronet S 1409. 
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THE CLARINrr 



I. Intrbduction 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUNp 

Tlia znodern clarinet stems from a 17th-century cylindrical 
pipe with a single-reed rnouthpiece and no keys. It was called 
a chalumeau. Modified in the early I700's by the addition of 
keys, the instrument ulttmately became known as a clarinet 
becaufe the strident, brassy tones produced by its small reed 
resembled those of the clarin trumpet. The clarinet is still a 
sin^e-reed instalment; but today's version- 

• Is usually made of wood, although models made of metal 
md of other materials are also available. 

• Gomes in several models, some of which have as many as 
21 keys and seven rings. ^ 

m Employs the principles of Theobald Boehms system of 
flngering in most models. 

• Produces ftill, rich tones over a range of more than three 
octaves. ' ^ ■ I 

• Is a leading instrument in bands andV orchestras, and a 
popular choice for solo/ensemble wprk. V 

The regular 'rnembers of the clarinet family, arranged from 
high to low in an^altemating_pattem of transpositions, include 
the E b soprano, which sounds a minor third higher than writ- 
ten; the Bb soprano, which sounds a major second lower; the 
Eb alto, which sounds a major sixth lower; the Bb bass, 
which sounds a major ninth lower; and either the E b or the 
BBb contrabass, which sound one bctave and a sixth lower 
and two octaves and a major second lower, respectively. 
These are played in concert bands and in clarinet choirs; but 
the Bb soprano J the Eb alto, and the Bb bass tend to be 
most widely used, Because the standard ^model Bb soprano 
with 17 keys and six rings is the usual choice for public school 
instrumental music programs, the material on the following 
pages will relate to this member of the clarinet family, unless 
otherwise specified, 63 
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SELECTION. CARE, AND REPAIR ' 

The Instrunwnt * 

Today's clarinets are usually made from grenadilla wood or 
synthetic materials^ and they come in a variety of models and 
'prices. In selecting an appropriate instrument, pfim^y. con- 
sideration should be given to accuracy of scale, tone quality^ 
and response; but the following guidelines should also be ob- 
served: ' ^ 

^ • An instrument with a wooden body is recomniended for 
intermediate-to-advanced students, but a plastic model is 
sufflcient for beginners. 

• A plastic model is recommended for use in marching 
bands, but a wooden instrument is preferred for concert 
performances. 

• The joints should be tight and the pads firmly seated, for 
any leakage will cause difficulty with tone production, 

• Although most clarinets need to be "favored" on certain 
note^, an instrument which require.^ radical adjustments 

/ of pitch should be avoided or the overall tone quality will 
/ be affected. In particular, the throat tones (g^j gS^j a^* 
I and bb-) should be clear and in tune with a minimum of 
^ embouchure adjustment, (If necessary, the pitch can be 
lowered by covering the tone holes with the fingers of 
the right hand, either singly or in combination.) 

• The mechanism should be sensitive enough to allow 
quick action in fingering, but durable' enough to prevent 
the keys from being bent, 

• A supporting peg should be supplied with reach alto, 
bass, and contrabass clarinet 

Once an appropriate instriimerit has been acquired, it 
should be kept in proper working condition. For ex^mple^ the 
bore of the clarinet should be swabbed from bell to barrel 
after every playin^s in order to remove accumulations of mois- 
ture. The mouthpiece should be washed frequently in 
lukewarjn water, rather than swabbed. Wooden clarinets re- 
quire special attention. Excessively dry conditions, sudden 
changes of temperature^ and failure to warm a cold instru- 
ment from the outside in before it is played may cause the 
body to crack. Oiling the bore at periodic intervals helps to 
maintain the qpality of the wood; but since students mlist be 
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careful to avoid getting oil on the pads, it is advisable to have ^ 
them leam the process from the teacher, commercial litera- 
ture, or a professional clarinetist. 

Parnphlets describing the care of a clarinet are usually , 
supplied with the instrument at the time of purchase, but 
they CMi also be obtained from clarinet raanufectLirers, 

The Mouthpiece r ^ 

Mouthpieces are available in a wide variety of types and 
.styles. They are made from drilled rubber rodj molded rub- 
ber, plastic, or crystal (glass); and they vary in lengthy bore, 
tip opening, and facings. Different combinations of these 
characteristics produce different effects upon the instrument's 
tone quality and response. The least variable part of the 
mouthpiece is the tone chamber. Most manufacturers build 
the saine size, shape, and type of chamber into all their mod- 
els; and some professional clarinetists therefore advocate that - 
all the players in a given organization buy their mouthpieces 
from the same company in order to stabilize both^'^i^und and 
intonation in group performances. Manufacturers often pro- 
vide kits which enable the learner to experiment with a vari- 
ety of mouthpieces, using several reeds on each, until s/he 
finds the one best suited to his/her particular embouchure and 
the bore of the instrument. In general, the standard model 
hard-rubber mouthpiece with a medium-sized tip opening and 
medium-length facings will probably be the most satisfactory, 
for it^woids e?ctremes and is less liable to warp or break than 
similar models made from plastic or glass. 

Free response and an unrestricted tone depend upon the 
degree to which the ta^ble of the mouthpiece (the part beneath 
the ligature where the reed lies) is smooth and flat. In order 
to avoid warping the reed or impeding its flexibility, the liga- 
ture should be ftistened snugly— but without undue pressure. 
Fastening the ligature too tightly, or washing the mouthpiece 
in water that is hot rather than lukewarm, may cause the lay 
to warp. If this occurs, the mouthpiece should either be re- 
faced by an expert, or replaced. 

The Reed 

Clarinet reeds are cut from natural cane and from a syn- 
thetic material called fihercane. For high quality performance 
on a B'b soprano clarinet, cane .reeds are vastly superior; but 



d)o§a made from fihercane, with its '*graiA" of nylon threads, 
are quite appropriate for beginneri*^ instruinents and for larger 
members of the clarinet and saxophone families. Regardless of 
their composition, however, clarinet reeds should be pur- 
chased in sufficient quantitiea to^ permit selectivity and rota- 
tion. Hie following characteristics may be helpftil in identify- 
ingTgood reeds: ■ - ^ ^ 

# The cane should be a deep yellow in color, with flecks of 
browi in the bark of the stem (the uncut bottom of the 
reed)* Light or -greenish yellow indicates that the cane is 
either poor in quafty or improperly aged. ' , 
Small, darker grains should run parallel to the sides of 
the reed (not diagonally) all the way to the tip^ Reeds ^ 
withi brown spots should be avoided. 

# Reeds made from French cane in a "straight cut are the 
bes|;, They have a thickness in the heel of the cut sec- 
tion, an even taper to the tip, a ridge or peak running 
down the center of the cut portion and tapering off eacli 
side, and a decided resistance point beginning approxi- 
mately V4'-^%'' back from the tip/ 

# The reed should be pef^ectly symmetncal 4n^shape and 
cut so that the entire reed will vibrate^ln controlled 
wavelengths, thus producing optirnm tone quality and 

. response. 

Response is very important. To a large extent, how '*hard 
or **soft'' a reed will play depends upon Jts sfrength or resis- 
tance to flexing—a quality that manufacturers identify with 
labels such as soft, iiiedmm soft, or 2, 2%, 3, 3-/4, etc. The ^ 
ratings come from specific tests for stiffhess which are con- 
ducted in the factory. In commercial testing, the reed is dry 
and such factors as weather, the age and/or quality of the cane 
or fibercane from which the reed is made, the type of mouth- 
piece with which it will be used, and the emBouchure of the 
player are not considered pertinent. But each of these has a 
bearing on the reed's response; and for this reason, although, 
the manufacturer's label is a valuable indicator of how "hard" 
or "soft" the reed is likely to play, the actual determination 
will be made by the clarinetist as s/he uses it on his/her own 
mouthpiece. Since a change in one or another of thd condi- 
tions identified above may affect its response, a seemingly 
"poor" reed should be retested under different circumstances 
before a final decision is made. Another sound practice is to 
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^^^vaouuffi'' the reed periodically with a strong suction of air, 
thus removing excess^ spliva which might cause a bubbhng 
sound. 

TUNING PROCEDURES 

As indicated in the diagram below, a clarinet should be 



(1) For throat tones (written to a$^/bb^), by adjusting 
the barrel of the instrument^ 

(2) For and tones, by fdjusting the middle JoinU and 
(d) For e-f and b^-c^ tones, by adjusting the belL 



(1) 



(2) ■■ (3) 



In this way, the pitch is corrected at the point of optimal ef- 
fect and the clarinet is, kept in tune with itseE But the proc- 
ess should be done with sensitivity and care, or its purpose.* 
will be defeated. For example, if the joints are loosened as 
the instrument is tuned, both the , tone quality and pitch ad- 
justment' will be adversely affected by a , resulting leakage of 
air. 

Intonation problems can also be caused by an inappropriate 
mouthpiece, mechanical deficiencies jn the instrument, and/or 
inadequacies of the performer. A clarinet which is consistently 
sharp may need additional barrel rings or a longer barrel; but 
if the sound is flat, the condition may stem from a soft reed, 
too long a barrel, debris in the bore or in the tone holes, 
weak embouchure, or inadequate breath support In most 
cases, however, the problem can be solved fairly easily with 
the help of a master clarinet teachter and/or a professional 
woodwind repairman, — ^ 
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^ - Method Criteria \ 

Instructional materials v^y a great deal in terms of diffi- 
culty and rate of progressiori. In .making a choicei it is impor-, 
^^vt^t to consider'-tig/specil& characteristics. of the' learner(s) 
and of the learning iituationo Since most students have direct 
con tact with their teachers only once a weekj the materials 
they will be using should bei clearly written and illustrated, 
well organized, and complete^enough to enable them to pro- 
gress as independently as pps^ble through increasingly dif- 
ficult and/or complex skills and understandings at a comforta-' 
^ ble, yet challenging rate of sptfid. Self-teaching manuals usu- 
ally have the qualities idehtiij^ above, and they provide'a 
step=by-step development of feasic skills and concepts with 
continued reinforcement through a variety of musical exam-' 
pies, ' 

In any case, an appropriate method book^^ould include: ^ 
. m Descriptions and diagrams df the various parts of the in- 
strument, the mouthpiece, and reed placement; . . . 

• Pictures and simple explanations of such items as em- 
bouchure formation, the use of the tongue, hand posi-" 
tions, .and fundamental techniques df breathings 

• A comprehensive and comprehensible fingering chart; 

• Activities designed to increase the student's ability tc^^ 
read music, with particular attention to rhythms and beat' 
and ample repetition for progressive reinforcement; 

« Some interesting, but unfamiliar melodic materiaJ which 
will encourage tlie student to sightread rather' than to 
learn by rote; > . 

• Explanations of correct procedures for practicing, prog- 
ress ch ar_tsf ^"rod^Ri^ac t ice records, 

Pace is a parn&H|arM important consideration .in selecting 
method materials for very young learners. For example, if the 
instructional pattern brings them into the clarion register be- 
fore their embouchure, hand positions, and tonguing }^^^ 
niques have been properly d^eloped, physical problems may 
' result and unless the st^ud^ts are able to stretch their fingers 
^far eribi^h to cover^^He tone holes before being introduced to 
the uppeM#gister^r register change (break), their experience 
\ with the clarinet may be a very discouraging one. On the 
other hand, students may iQse iiiterest in'^earning to play an 
. instrument if the lessons progress too slowly. 
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. In g^tievf^A^e plan ofMnstnictipri should emphasize the 
V rodimentSjof p>Iaying ^nd miisiciartship; with continued stress 
^ oil basic skills a^gd concepts at all fevels'^^^^^ the 
method and '-the substaride of dach^^ shoujd-iav^ suffl- 

^ cient apjpal students fo m^e practicing a pleasure. Tex- 
tual mateml shbujd thigrefore be supplemetited with a variety 
_ of other resouree^, ineluding bo6k$^\ suggestjons from and 
-.working expferieriici with pfibfessional clarinet^g, and both 
^ S(^o and^ensemble^lfteratiire. It Is well to remember, though, 
, tliat a learrier's progress is often \ess dependent upon instruc- 
\tional material and jtechnicjues thdtri upoh the stimulation re- 
ceiv^iql from the teacher's interest in fiim/her all a pferson. 

- ' ■ ^^'^ " ~ ' ' '^^ .y' 

BU* T^ching^ and Learning ^ ^ , 

^ BEGINNING LEVEL ^ . ^ . , 

- "Effective screening -procedures for identifying potential 
clarineiists usually incjifde.a variety of indicators. Ajnong, 
tHem are the extent of' the pupils' i|iiere'ft in playing a 
"^"dlarinet, Vork habits and general abihty^ learn, perfprmalice 
on preband instruments, teachers\ appm^sals, an^ scores on 

' comniiercially or locally developed te^s for musicaJity/ Physi- 
cal charge tfer is Hcs fan also he ijnportant. Many teachers feel 
that stud^^s should begin to study the clarinet at a very early 

/-.age; othtrK; beheve that progress^will be more rapid if the 
leaEner Js physically matiue; but most agree that — at the very 
least— students should have* their adult front Het?th, be able to 
CO v e r . , t h p t on e holes wj t h 1 1 1 e i r f i n ge r s , a n d h aV e along 
enough attention spun to understaiM the lessoiK This last 

' characteristic suggests that the learner's maturution rate is 
another faet Or to Ik^ C()n side red, ^ ^ 

It is usually better f(>r studetits with very siuull hands and** 

^ fingers to wait until they have grown a little before trying to 
play a, clarinet. In some eases, lioweveri they might begin 
their lessons with a small E ^ soprano elarinet or a Bb sopnmo 
plateau system clarinet^witb covered' holes). Conversely, stu- 
dents vvith very Jarge hands ^iind' Hngers may find that an alto 
or bass clarinet, oi' one of tlie otlier large members of the 

' woodwind/family, is more appropriate lor them than the. 
standard Bb clarinet. Students who are double-jointed or 
who^e hands have little 'strcMigth may be ahlc to pla\ a 
clafinet, but may, be Happier and uH)re successful with 
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another instninuMih Fliysical irreguhintius in tet?th, the angle 
ot bite/ or the structure oF tlie jiiW can also pose a prolilem, 
but an interested student can usually adjust to these with 
^his/her embouchure. However, if the irrt^ularity requires a 
^corrective device, it is wise to have the student consult a doc-, 
tor before beginning any study of the elarinet. Additional in- 
tormation can be found in Orthnchmtivs and Wincl Instrunwnt 
^ Ferformame, an MENC pubhcation described in the General 
Resource Listing on p. 148. 

Finally, the leajnier may exhibit a weukness in one or more 
of the areas related to musicality; but this, in and of itself; ^ 
need not be a deterrent to success in playing an instrument. 
For example, a student witK good enibouchure control and 
adequate breath support may learn to play cpiite well despite 
some difflcidty in recognizing pitch-^particularlv if activities 
specifically designed to cope with-^the problem are included in 
the pattern of stucly. In s^iort, ^^ince "circunistances alter 
cases/' each prospective student should be evaluated as an 
individuah on a \ ariety of significant characteristics. 

Once they have been identified, beginning clarinetists 
shoujd be placed in learning situations which are as appropri- 
ate for their needs as is possible within the local educational 
framewoik. hi some schools, for example, lessons are given in 
classes which include a variety of instruments from the same 
niusicab family, but grouping studentH who are learning to 
■ pjay the same instrument is generally more eflective. 
Heterogeneons gi-ouping can provide* stinuilus, a wholesome 
eompet!ti\e spirit, and a \aluable opportunity lor peer 
teaching— if the situation is arthdly managed: but periodic 
shifting to maintain some degree tjf houiogciuMty niav prex cnt 
slowtM^ stUrtiM s from bc^eoming distouraged and their ciuieker 
eouii^terparts from losing inttMi'st. In any event, elarinet stn= 
dents should rt^eeixc as nuic h indi\ idualizcHl atttMition as pos^ 
sible during their lirst vvm ol instruction. 
^ At this time, tlu^ stndt^nts should become thoroughly lamiU 
^ iar with tht* instruinent^its parts, tlu* operation of its parts, 
and its eapabilities. The> should lin ni tin* habit of assembling 
it, playing it, taking it apart, eltuming it, and storing it with 
cfirr. In addition, the>' should ile\c^lop a greniter degree of re= 
sponsibility and S(OlWhseipli]Hs proper study habits and prae=- ' 
tice proctulures, iiu rtNised auditory tbst rimination/ ancl the " 
ability to solve nnisieal and tt^ehnieiil problems rt^latecl to play- 
ing the elarinta. 
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Msyor emphasis at tht* beginning level should be on form- 
ing correct habits, building a firm foundation of musical and 
related Icnowladge, and developing attitudes Uiat will lead to 
success. Each of these elements nhould be reinforced at all 
levels oP instruction; but the fornmtion of proper habits is par- 
ticularly important at the very beginning, for changes and im- 
provements become increasingly difficult in later stages of de= 
velopment. A hdl-length mirror is a usefid aid to good pos- 
ture, position, embouchure, etc.; and rote learning tends to 
be the most eflective mode for basic skill development during 
the first few lessons, because it eliminates the confusion that 
can result from conceutration on note reading. 



EmbQuchufe 

It is wi^e to have students begin with the mouthpiece 
alone, rather than the full instrument. Make sure that the 
reed and the ligature have been adjusted properly in each 
case, and then have each student l 

• Draw the lower lip iiito a cushion over the lower front 
teeth,- taking care not to allovV ^o much lip to come in 
contact with the reed or its vibration w^ be impeded; 

• Insert the mouthpiece almo^ vertically into the mouth 
and place it snugly against the upper teeth, approxi- 
mately y'\"-¥f from die tip4 and 

• Close the lips around the reed, keeping the corners of 
the mouth lifted a bit as though smiling. 

Some students may need to drop the jaw a litde and point die 
chin toward the fk)Or in order to avoid hunching the muscles^ 
in the mouth area. These should seem to oppose each 
pthqr=the lips pushing, toward the reed and the jaw pulling, 
«ii;fif/. If eaeli step is perfbrmed exactly as directed, a concert 
c^ pitch will be produced whcjv die student blows jnto the 
mouthpiece. , 

Since proper intonation is largely dependent upon eorrecl 
embouchure fbrmntion, itjs impbrtant to remind beginners 
-that the enibouchure should be held in a Jlrxihie, but con- 
tinually poised shape. The lips should he fh-m (without being 
rigid), fV)r too much inoveuient will result in exaggeration. 
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Articulatkm 

' An important, but highly controN ersial factor in achieving 
good articulation i^ the use of the tongue. Many students spoil 
thieir efforts by bringing too much of that muscle into play, 
Since the purpose of articulation is to stop the reed s vibration 
as efficiently as possible without inhibiting the airflow, only a 
very slight movement of the tongue is needed. Accordingly^ 
students s^uld learn to brush the underside of the reed near 
its tip with a light, delicate motion of th# front part of the 
tongue and let the tongue itself "ride" on a continuous stream 
of air in movements that are free of tension. Exactly Avhich 
part of the tongue'should contact the ree3 has been the sub- 
ject of some discussion. The most common approach is to 
touch the tip of the tongue to the upper portion of the reed. 
A master teacher .or a professional clarinetist can be of great 
help in developing effective articulation; and some of the 
items identified in the Selected Resource Materials section at 
the end of this chapter may also be useful because they in= 
elude both descriptions and diagrams. 

In any case, however, students should develop a .method of 
articulation that is adaptable to a number of musical styles, 
Tkey "should also l)e able to use the technique with other 
members of the clarinet family— although the larger instru- 
ments are played with more reed inside the mouth, which 
usually causes the tongue to articulate farther from the tip. In 
playing the larger clarinets, students must similarly tongue at 
the reed's tip; but beeunse tliere can he no lessening of air 
support, any major movement of the tongue from the front of 
the mouth to the back should be avoided. 

Stifuuianj 

By thc^ end t)f their first year of study, clarinet studcAits 
should be able to play songs, etudes, scales by thirds, and ar- 
peggios in the keys of C, F, and G, within a range ol at least 
two (KJtaves. Their perlurmance should be acceptable in terms 
of tone qinUity and intonation, artieulation, rudimentary 
phrasing,: iUid the ability to phiy rhythm patterns at a steady 
tempo. (Beginmng students arc often tempted tu rush through 
their exereisL\s and inove on to other tilings; but until tliey 
have developed a keen ear and the desire to "play it right," 
they might better work at slower teinptjs imtil they can per- 
form each note ol the scales, thirds, and arpeggii)S with even- 
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ness and conviction. Varying the material and the learning 
procedures connected with it will help to maintain interest. 
Finally, the budding clarinetists should have begun tg de- 
velop a storehouse of niusical knowledge relating to timd, key 
signatures, note and rest values, musical terminology, and the 
idioms used in reading music at given levels of performance, 

INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

Emphasis on basic skill development should continue at the 
intermediate level; but since the students will have made 
greater progress in some areas than in others, the learning 
program should be individually tailored to broaden areas of 
strength and cope with weaknesses. The students. themselves 
should play an ever- increasing part in developing programs 
designed to meet their needs and cliaracteristics. 

Tone Quality and Intonation 

Tone has a variety of component parts, among which are 
the following: 

Shape OT Qtitline (e^g,, a tone may be round, ribbon- 
shaped, threadlike, etc, , according to the requirements of 
the music), - 

Body— the substance or "Riling" of the shape which is usu- 
ally achieved by projecting the airstream and voicing the 
tone as far foi/ward in the oral cavity as possible. 

Depth— the dinieii,sion of sound which results from playing 
easily , through thd clarinet. 

Resonance ~ii clear, he I Mike quality which can he demon- 
strated by playing a third space clarion C and letting the 
sound diininish to an t^clio within the total t()ne. 

Melhnvness — a warmth of tone which can be clevekjped 
throvigh practice with simple tblksongs and chorales, 

Richnass~t\\e term is self-explanatory. 

Edge~i\ rcediness which oilscts or complements the mel- 
low qualities of good tone. Tlie proper cultivation of tonal 
edge will improve tone prodtictioti in three ways. It will 
enable the player to (a) produce rrrorc and more sound 
almost efiortlessly, without the conumiri faults, of Htulfi= 
ness or overblowing; (b) stay on pitch, rather than playing 
sharp in softer passages and flat in louder ones; and (c) 
maintain a fairly evtm (jnalit>^of tone, dt*spit<^ changes in 
dynamic leveK 3 
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The main purpose of tonul development is to lielp students 
to: 

• Produce the distinctive qiuiHty ot the chirinet's sound, 
and 

• Achieve a imiformity of tone tliroughout its entire range. 

The process builds upon the basic skills developed din ing the* 
first year of study: good posture, correct embouchure forma- 
tion, a high level of auditory discriminution, efficient breath- 
ing patterns, and the ability to sustain a tone and to play 
reasonably long phrases. However, until the students un_der= 
^stand precisely what good tone quality is, they can hardly be 
expected to produce it with any degree of consistency. In ad- 
dition to such exercises as pluying sustained tones at the same 
dynamic level from beginning to end, in decrescendos from 
fqtte^ to infinityi in erescendos from pianissimo to forte, and in 
combined crescendo/decrescendos^ then, students at the in- 
termediate level^should be encouraged to fbrni their own con- 
cepts of tonal quality by listening care fid I y and repeatedly to 
representative passages from masterworks and attemptirig to 
' play them in the same manner. Some of the recordings listed 
at the end of this chapter and selections such as the foriovving 
might be appropriate for this kind ot activity; the second 
move merit of Beethoven's Second Sytnpliony (A major, Opus 
92); the third movement of Raeh man inoff s Sytnpliony No. 2 
in E rn'inur (Opus 27); tlie andante movement of "Sclnibert\s 
''unfinished * eighth symphony; the first movement of 
Tehaikovsky's Synipiiony No. 6 (the Patlietique '); and yop 
Weber's overture to OhcTon. Playing with and/or under tlie 
direction of professional performers can ^ilso he helpful. 

Since tone cjuality is identified by the number and intensity 
of the overtones which accompany tlie fin^damental, another 
useful experience is to have the studeiTts face intoji corner a 
few feet away and listen for the overtones or partials in their 
pw'ii playing. Once they have become aware of the various 
tonal ingredients and begnn to form a concept of good tone 
(luality, tliey migbt work toward the achievement of the con-* 
cept by playing slow, slurred scales, scales by thirds, arpeg= 
gios, and cliroinatic scales through all registers, while attempt- 
ing to maintain a consistent f|uality of tone. This will require 
that they: ^ 

• Keep the oral and nasal cavities (jpeii (perbaps by pawn- 
ing with tlie mouth closed); 



Maintain a nrni, hut nexihle emlKiueliure that will enal)le' 
thtJTeed to vihrate frt-ely up to maxinium range* aiul thus 
produce an easy increase in vohiine. and intensity; 
Direct an airstreain as far front in the oral cavity as pos= 
sible; . ^ ^ ^ 

Experinient %vith pressure, soicing, and velocity luitil the 
desired efTect is produced; and, in general, 
Play throiigh the clarin^t< 



Fingenng 

Like everytfiing else at the interniediate level, efleetive fin- 
gering technique.s depend lipon the des elopinent oi correct 
habits and procedures in the earlier phases of study. One of 
the students' greatest problems in the beginning is a stifTness 
born of tension and the desire to "do it right/' For example, 
they may tighten the muscles of tlie back nnd neck t()0 nuich 
in tm eflort to stand or sit up straight. They may grip rather 
than hold the clarinet, and extend their fingers like sticks in 
order to cover the tone holes. Accordingly, they should be 
Encouraged to let tlieir arms Iwnfr from the Iniiges of their 
shoulders, a little away from the body on eitlier side, as they 
stand or sit "tall/' ,An imaginary line drawn from the elbows 
through the wrists to the knuckles at the base of the fingers, 
should be nearly straight=--the wrists neither bending toward 
the liody nor away from it, yet remaining flexible*. The right 
thumb, which supports the instrument, is a key factor, Hokb 
ing it firndy, but not rigidly, witli the thuml) rest bet wee ri the 
knuckle and the nail will do much to keep the right wrist flex- 
ible; and this, in turn, will l^neht the left. It may also help to 
counteract''a tendency among right-handc^d -players to pull the 
instrument a little to the right. Iloweser, if the clarinet rests 
too high on the right thumb, the weight of the instnnnenf 
will shijt to the index finger and throw the rightrhand position 
put of line. 

Students can, improxt^ their fiiigcring teelmic|iuvs by making 
sure that their' fingers curse toward thx> iiistrnment imtil the 
pads of their firigertips are %"-%" ubos e the* keys and tone 
holes. The curve should be maintaintHl at all times, with the 
finger action comiiig from tlie knuckles. Thv piuls of tin* 
fingertips should; fall on the keys liikI holes^with (|uick. spon = 
taneous strokes— as though relt^ased and retriexccl b\' a spring 
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at the kiiuekle basu^and the fittle 't'ingor of 
should' never be uUowud tu ciiil under the keys, 



either luuid 



Registers of the Clarinet 




Since thu clarinet overblows tVuj odd^niuubered parfials, 
there is a relatidnship among die liugerings of the registers 
svhieh is haned on the iutervalH of the twelfth and the sixth. 
The clarion fingerings are rehited to the chalnnieau by the 
fnterval of the twelfdi (e.g., the fingering for e, plus the regis- 
ter key, produccH h^; f pluH the register ke^y produces c*; and 
t* pluH the registur key prodtices e(i). Sonic of the fingerings 
in the altissiino register are related to an interval of the sixtlu 
with the addition of a vent provided 1)>^ lifting the left index 
finger (e.g., the fingering for a, plus tlu' register key, pro- 
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Example of Fingering Relationships 
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^ T= Thumb 



Register 



Students are often reluctant to use uhromatic and alternate 
fingerinp, Tlie extent to whicli these techniques can improve 
a players efficiency should therefore be demonstrated as eurly 
as possihle; for the sooner the studentn begin to hear and feel 
their eflects, the more receptive tbey will be toward using 
them. Practical application to solo and enj^emble work should 
reinforce the habit once it lias, been formed. 

= Artictilation 

Articulation is composed of slurring and tonguing. The key 
factors are breath .control and a carefol coordination of tongue 
and finger action. Slurring and a smooth legato style require a 
contimious stream of air from tone Co tone, coupled with con= 
trolled lip movement and coordinated fhiger action. Students 
might find it helpfiil to practice chromatic scales as though 
they were playing in slow motion. Once they have mastered 
the technique, they should incorporate it into other scales, 
arpeggios, etc., and then develop a staccato style of tonguing 
wjych includes niaximal air support and avoids synipathetic 
responscis of the lip, throat, and/or jaw muscles, Playing be= 
fbre a mirror may be usefiil-iiv-tbi^ respect. 
' Since excessive tongue action is a common fault in articula- 
tion, the students should be reminded that breath control is a 
major element in the process. The airstream initiates, con- 
nects, separates, and terminates the tones; the tongue serves 

something: of a valve for cmd complement to the Ineath. 
This is particularly important in tonal endings, where students 
should be encouraged to: y ^ 
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• Control the ending piimarily with t^he hreafh, rather 
than the tongue; and 

• Maintain embouchure, full diaphragmatic support, and a 
steady streain nt air until after the monicnt oF release. 

It goes without saying that slurring and legato playing 
should he matched with a gentle "padded" touch, while stac- 
cato tonguing should he acccnnpanicd by a crisps ham- 
marstroke finger action. 

The Upper Re^ster 

In order to achieve good tone ({ualit)^ and intonation in the 
upper register, players must increase their air support— but 
without tightening tlie lips, biting the reed, or overblowing. 
Students are' oiten nersous about playing high notes and, for 
this reason, tend to relax their lips and stop blowing at the 
end of a low note in order to 'prepare" for tlie seemingly dif- 
ficult task of producing high ones. Other deterrents includei 

• A inouthpiece that is defecti\e, inisuited to the player's 
embouchure,* or not well adapted to the instrument. 

• Too sof^ a reed. If the sound produced by a studertt who 
generally plays (piitc well is thin and ihiir in the upper 
register, a stifler reed may be needed. 

• An insufbcient tpiautity of reed in the player's mguth 
which "clnJit's of!" or i^tricts its vibration. 

• Exeessive pressure on the reed caused by *M)iting," a 
situation which can be corrected by pulling the chin 
downward until the corners of the mouth are drawn in- 
ward. 

• Lack of controlled air support. Regular exercise in which 
the student inhales slowly and deeply and^ then exhales 
with increasing speed and f\)ree may htA^^ to build this 
support. , ^-^^ 

Given the proper reed and monthpicee, students who place 
more of the reed in the mouth, who play the chalumeau tones 
with the embouchure they expect to use J(>r the upper renter, 
and who then move into that register without a conscious 
change in lip formation will hud themseKcs producing the 
high iiott^s botlreasily ftnd well— for if they make the 
chalumeiui tones as fldl as possible and continike to blow at a 
steady pace while gently pressing the register key, the sound 
will automatically shilt to a rich, resonant tone a twelfth above 
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the note they have been playing, "The triek/' writes wood- 
wind specialist Keith Stein, "is to keep on blowing, once the 
key is touched, without flinching, shirting, or tightening op 
the lips,"* 

Siyle and Musicianship 

Solos and other forms of clarinet literature Hhould he an ii> 
tegral part of the learning program at tire intermediate 
level— with continued attention to tempo, dynamics, style, ar- 
ticulation, and other aspects of attistic interpretation; Par- 
ticipating in small -ensembles and large performing organiza- 
tions can do much to broaden the students" insights and per- 
ceptions. Following the score of a musical performance wliilc 
listening to a recording of it is ^an excellent supplement to 
phiying experience, but students should have enou|d^J<nowh 
edge of the flmdamentals to know what to listen to%Y for. If 
at all possible, then, the school music department should de- 
velop or provide direct access to a well-equipped resource 
center with books, periodicals, scores, tapes, discs, realia, and 
appropriate facilities for usiflg them. But there is no substitute 
for day-to-day experience. Accordingly, the students should 
be encouraged to play their instruments as often as they can; 
to acquire a dftctphne throiigh intelligent practice; to deepen 
their imderstandin|^of the elements of musical expressioii, 
and of the uniqu'e relationship between the composer and the 
performen and ultimately, to develop a pride of inusicianship 
whether their work with the clarinet becomes a vocational, or 
simply a recreational actis ity. 

There is a relationship between how \vell students can read 
music and their ability to see, their attitude toward the proc- 
ess of reacbng, their knowledge of the units which comprise a 
passage tc^ be read, their use and untlerstanding of specific 
techniques for reading iniprovement, the nature and difliiculty 
of the material, ai\d of course, their experience. For this 
reason, it is wise to: , 

* • Make certain that students can see svell enongh to read 
witliout strain. Help them to acljimt the lighting aiid the 

'*77ir Art of C.liitinri Pliu/ifi^ (ICvinistoii, Illinois; Htiinniy-IHit lun cl C'oin- 
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position of thuii' nuiterials and, if necessary, provide ac- 
cess to simplitled, enlarged, or otherwise appropriate 
reading niatarial. * 

• Develop 4Uj30sitiv^ attitude toward reading by having the 
students iise music they will enjoy; teaching theni to play 
a melody by rote, and then having them read it from a 
score; playing with them, if possible, and encouraging 
them to perforin with tlieir friends; and alternating sim- 
pler material with scores tliat present a challenge and 
still maintain a high level of interest. 

m H a ve the students wo r k w i 1 1 1 ' t h_ e has ic s o f tn n s i c until 
they can identify scales and chords at a ghyice and recog- 
nize chord and scale fragments in new and varied groups 
ings, 

• Encounige the students to anticiijaie; tp^read clusters of ' 
notes and predict the next; to look (iheati; and tp skim 
rather than examine the score, reluxing^ their gaze 1^' oc= 
casionully glancing oil the page at something else. 

In the: early stages of learning, students need a great deal of 
direct instruction and individual gu1danc-e; but as they move 
through 2 to 3 years of intermediate study, they should 
exhibit a grovvingnndependenee_^_an_d aJllg level of respon- 
sibility, self-diseipline, and initiative, Tlie* longer, more com- 
plex assignments that usually accompany increased proiicie^ney 
will ret|uire them to inake better use ol their tinu*. Mechanic 
cap problems should liecome less forinidalMe, but repetitive 
practice will still be^'netessary if they are to solve the techiVi- 
' c*il dilBculties U^e^' may encounter in advanced clarinet litera- 
ture. They siiould begin to listen .carefully to their own 
perforinance— |-espeeially in ensenibk^ playing, wliere such fac- 
tors "as balanue and intonation arp important— and be al>le to 
correct the deficiencies they liear. They should learri a great 
deal about mireic in general, and begin to concentrate oir the 
esthetic qualities of performance. Ciaduiilly, as the students 
become increasingly .sc:*//=direeted, tlic teacher s role will sliilt 
from instructi)r to facilitator and guule. 

Sumtnary -—■ 

' By the end of tlie intermediate level, students should be < 
able to -play etudes, teehnieal studies, solos- and literature of 
moderate difliculty in seven inaic)r keys and their relative 
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n^nors^ within a range of three oehues ^-e-). Their perform- 
ance should demonstrate tluit they know what quahty playing 
is, and that skill development has progressed to the point 
where they can habituallyr 

» Produce good toi^e quality and intQuation; 

• Articulate correctly in all styles and patteriiH; 

Play rhythmic patterns accurately and at a steady tempo; 
and 

• Use alternate fingerings with evenness and smooth finger 
coordination. 

Their playing should alsti reveal a growing niusicianship, 
with increased attention to chnamies, phrasing, style, and all 
other as p ec t s of q u al i t y p e r f i) r i n an ce . 

ADVANCED LfiVEL ' 

Advanced level students slioulcl concentrate on perfecting 
those' skills tliey already have, in addition to developing new 
ones; deepen us well as broad eri tlioir knowledge of niusic; 
and begin to exhibit the attitudes and Ijehavior that cliarac- 
terize a musician. At tliis point, mort^ specialized instruction 
may he needed than tlurinstrn mental music teaclier can pro- 
_ vide ^ Jnitjj ijZlKMLJ^n d f ^pfh -l^iJiiwlxij:ltfe-^*-=^"^^^^^ 
with iyi ability to assess learner needs, interests, and 
capabilities, shoidd prove invaluable in guiding individual 
students to the help they need Ibr the achievement of tlieir 
personal aspirations. 

Tonv Quality and intonation 

In order to play witli good tone (juulity and intonation, four 
conditions are necessary; 

(1) The clarinet must be ui excellent playing condition, and 
% capable of producing an accurate scale and a rest)nant 

tone. - -. 

(2) The mouthpiece Kbould lie of reasonaI)ly high (juality, 
and appropriate for the player. 

(3) Tlie reed should be inade Of bigh cpialils' carn^ and 
properly adjusted, 

(4) The player sliould have gof)fl postiu'c, suflicient lung 
power, and excellent breath controL 

For this reason, advaneefl level slutlents should \vain to 




• i^sel^t, acljuHt, and rdine their own reeds; and work toward 
^the ability to sustain a tone at any dynamic level without a 
^loss in either quality or piteh. 

^ Reed Acljushnent 

: %ven the best comniei'eial reeds must lie reRned to the 
^ playing requirenients of incli\ icliiul perlbrmers and the particu^ 
■/ Jar conditions of their playing. Students who are serious about 
V ^ p^rforniing will soon feel a need to experiment with reed ad- 
^ justnidnt; Tlie topic is eovered in detail in niany texts (see Se- 
^le^ted Resource Materials section at the end of^ tliis chapter), 
Htrt the rule of^ thumb is still to proceed by t^rial and- error, 
making only niinutC e^perinientaradjustnients and then test^ 
ing^them by playing. 

Since reeds tend to heeonie softer with use, it is advisuhle 
to buytone that has a slight stiflhess. Sonie plavers condition a 
/ . cane, reed by wetting it with water, nibbing -it down with a 
Jniger on a flat glass surface, and/or sanding it lightly with 
^Jfine-textin-ed garnet paper until the Iniish is smootli'. This 
^fcloses the pores in the cane and helps to resist decay from 
After the reed has been conditioned, the first few play^ 
^igs shoulcr be of short duration^ with ample Jime between 
them to allow the cane to dry again completely on the glass 
sin^aci^ and thus avoid ^ waterlogging/' 

If the reed has almost no resistance and produces faulty in- 
. . tonaticm and/or a thin tone (|uality, it should be clipped with a 
reed triuuuer to expose a stirlW portion of the reed for play- 
ing. This should be done by wetting tlie reed brst, tijnmiing 
it by hairlmc (trtirpi's. and applying the Iplaying tc^st after each 
adjnstiiient. Even a minute shortening ejf' the tip makes a con- 
siderable difference in response. AfteV the reed has been 
trimmed, it should be sanded lightly as before in order to 
/ even thc^ Ibrward edge. 

. On the other hand, if^ the rct^c! produces blatant tones 
which ixHiutre a great deal f)f air pressure, the tip should be 
thinned with the moist, flattened cud of a stalk of Dutch rush 
(available in most music sttires) or %ery fine sandpaper,^ Soak= 
^ ing the Dutch rush in water will nuike it soft, pliabUs and 
easier to use, hi some* cases, it may be neecssury to scrape 
thc^ entire vamp, working earelidly in light motions toward the 
tip while retaining the general contour of the reed. If the cirt 
of the rwd is \)ut of^ balance, response %vill be stiff and the 
heavy side of the n vd should he honed to mtitch the other 
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sl^e/ Sefaping the tip and Hhbuider areas should solve the 
pj^blem; but it ma>^ be^ necessiwr>4 to scrape tb^ heart of the. 
reed as well, and if so/ the' process should be done wrij care- 
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Reeds in neefl of adjustment can also cause scfueaking, A 
jclarinet may squeak if: . , =; 

• The player*^ fingers aVen'tVwering the tone holes; ^ 

• A part of the player's hand resting on a key not meant 
to be depressed; 

• ^The pads leak; or 

• The reed is defective, ^ ti 

If the first thrde items don't apply and the player is successful 
on other reeds, then the jault Ues with the reed being used. 
An asymmetiLical cut of the vamp or a thick or unes en spot on 
the shoulder area or heart of the reed may cause it to squeak > 
The condition can be identified by holding the reed up to the 
lightv Any. spat that shows darker or thickei^than the area 
around it should Ije snioothed away with Dutch rush or ver>^ 
fine sandpaper. The heart sliould be avoided , jl pos spile, or 
approached very gingerly, -because^ it is strongly aflected by 
even small adjiu^tments. . ^ ■ ^ ■ 

^I'f r ^ aTry - u ve n t r - trnrly- -g<H» A- fm<]^^= -h hem 1 cL Is^ . sei&Pi£jd . to r 1 
adjusting=^and not all of the^ will adjust successfully. 

Vihmto ' ' ' 

The tise of vibrato is not an establisht*d tradition in playing 
the.^larinet, as it is in other woodwind instruments. A vibrato 
produced by jaw motion is acceptable for ^pop" styles, and 
there are a few artist/teachers svho recommend that ft be used 



judiciously us an t.*xprcssi\c* t(H)l inidur special coiiditions in 
solo performatieu, In the latter instance, hovveyer, most 
players !. would find the sound of a diaphragm-originated vi- 
brato more esthetic. The teohniyiie can be developed. or 
adapted from the discusHion of vibrato in oboe texts and 
methods. The larger members of the cUii inet family are usu- 
ally played with some vibrato when they are used as solo in- 
stniments or for solo passages.. 

Technical Fa fility 

n students at the advanced IctcI have acquired an evenness 
in finger technique and a kn'owledge of correct alternate ^ fin- 
gerings and when to use the 01,"^* they shordd strive for in= 
creased technical facility and make a habit of using correct aU 
ternate fingerings. Daily practice of scales, scales by thirds, 
broken chords, ehrornatics% etc., throughout the entire range 
of the instrument should increase tlieir facility in all the major 
and minor keys and help them to de%'elop a solid command of 
their instruments. Etudes^ , solos, and technical literature 
which' the students find enjoyablev and which require daily 
work to master, are also valuable tbi'' this purpose, 

Artictila4ion . ' 

Advanced level students should improve both speed and 
ease of play i rig in all styles and patterns of articulation. The 
daily practice of scales, scales by thirds, bioken chords, and 
chromatics recommended for increased technical facility^ is 
also useful in improving articulation. Since articulation primar- 
ily depends upon tongue und finger eoordination, the styles 
sand patterns should.be practiced slowly until the toggue and 
fingers work tngetlier smootlily. A metronome can be useful 
for this purpose, if the speed is increased graduall>% so long a%. 
good control is maintained, . 

Difficulties with articulation are not limited to tonguing 
problems: they also stem from incorrect embouchure, poor 

- — ^^luy po SI t4enf5i a =et?mt r4e t e^f - th4H^>a t p-ftfr Hnp r^^x-m t>H4l4= - 
piece, and other circumstances. When student^feneounter 
particular difficulty in articulation, music which meefs their 
specific needs^ should be includecl in their daily practice inate^ 
rial. In addition, they should study the technical aspects of 

^ the topic disenssed in many excellent texts and method mate- 
rials, and consult with professional clarinetists or clarinet 
teachers. S * 



^;: Smce the extreme notps reqifire both excellerit errv^w 

1^ development and breath control^ work on extending 

the range to should be gradual The procedures describe^ 
for mtermediate level students (see pp. 67-^)\are also appro- 
priate here, but oveip^ractice on the extreme. high notes 
shQuld be avoided as it may have a deleterious eflFect on the 
quality of tone production in generd. A few minutes of daily 
pracWce over a long period of time should be sufficient for the 
development of high-register playing. 

Style, Musicianship,^ and Reading ^ - 

Ad\mnced- level students should work toward continued im- 
I provement in their playing, a greater degree of sophistication, 
and a professionalism marked liy the proper interpretation of 
muMcal nuances. Ensemble or organizational perfgrniances 
shouM broaden.. their^ discriminatory powers in listening; and 
they can improve their rate of musical reading through an 
abundance of solo, ensemble, and tecFinical literature, hi ad- 
dition^ they ^should Bel playjng increasingly sophisticated mate- 
rial in. all keys of the clarinet's tessitura. This should include 
solos, etudes, ensemble parts, and other forms that are bc^th 
technically and interpretjvely demanding'. 

At the ^tefinced level, the students' pertbrmunce should 
demonstrafenieir ability to; 

• Product excellent tone quality and intcjiiutiou; 

• Shads and control the sound through all dynamic levels; 

• Articulate correctly and with ease in all styles and pat- 
terns; 

49 Transpose at ^ight from piano *scores in C, orbhestral 
parts for clarinet iii A, etc,; and 

• Read intricate rhythm patterns at steady tein^v_^_ 

i ■■ ^ ^ .. \. 

Finally, as maturing claruietists, the students should demon- 
strate a growing sense oi^responsihility, selMiscipline, and 
initiative; a deeper appreciation for music as an art fbrm; a 
keener sensitivity to the different styles and types of music; 
more creative use of imagination in interpretation; and a 
greater sense of discrimiuation and analysis in solving musical 
problems. ^ 
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IV, Selected Resource Materials 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ' ' 

Bonade^ Daniel, The clarinetist s compendium,, including 
method of staccato and ah of adjusting tot'rf*, Kenosjia^ 
' Wjscdnsin: Leblanc Publications, Inc. , 1962.^ 

Cailliet^ Lucien, The clatinet and clarinet choir, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin: Leblanc Publications, Inc. ^ 1962, 

Cutnniings, Fiank & Carl Gutniannp Band instrument re- 
pair manual series li ^^clarinet. Berkeley, California: Don 
Keller Music Company^ 1953, Available ftoni Wynn Music 
Company, P.O, Box 647, Orinda, California / ' 

Eby^ M. The clarinet and its care. New York; Wurter 
Jacobs Company, 1927, Avaihible from Big Three 'Mtinic 
Corporation, 1350 Avenue of the Americas,, New- Ycjrk, New 
York 10019, 

=^ — — . The clarinet endHnichUre, New. York: Wal- 
ter Jacobs Company^ 1927> 

Gales,. Everett. Odd jueter etudes: for anty irehle instruments.^ 
New York: Sani Fox Publinhing Company, Inc., 1962, 

Heirti, N. M. A handbook for clarinet, perforniance. Kenosha, 
Wisconsin: Leblanc PuljlicationH, Inc., 1965. 

Houvenaghel, Cbarles^ Dramatic results of Leblanc re search 
tn clatinet acoustics. Kenosha, Wisconsin: Leblanc Publica- 
tions, Inc., n, d. , ^ 

ExpUiiYis how fhe reed, the ligatine, the mouthpiece, and 
the physical characteristics of the performer tend to deter- 
mine individual tonal characteristics. * 

flovey, W. C/iarf of regular and trill fingeriru^s for the B 
flat clarinet. Elkhart, Indiana: H= &.A. Selmer, Inc, n. d.. 
Available from De^rKy^ Music Service^ 5143 Busch 
Boulevard, Tampa, Florida 33617, - 

Chart showing the proper selection and the bays^pf setec- 

""tOTT ftjr^ trilhftng^in'gs on'ili'ej&ftrh'phninet,^^-^^^^^ 

' Clinical studies Jar clarinets, E™|art, In- 
diana; H, & A, Selrner, Inc., n. d, Avaihible fmm the 
Derby Music Service, 5143 Busch Boulevard, nimpa, 
Florida 33617^ ; — . 

Four pages dealing with tone production and intpnation 
control for the B flat clarinet section. 

^ — ^ — > Major .scales, arpeggios, and thirds foi^ the 
claiinet, Elkhart, Indiana: H. & A, Selrner, Inc., 1958, 
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Available from Derby Music Service, 5143 Busch 
- Boulevard, Tampa, Florida 33617. ' 

^ Four pages oT major scales, arpeggios, scales by thirds, 
and chromatic scales with correct fingerings listed through 
all the keys. Usefiil in the development of technique in the 
interniediate and advanced stages of learning. ; 

^ \ . Teachers guide to the clarinet. Elkhart, 

Indiana; H. & A. Selmer, Inc., 1967. Available from Derby 
Music Service, 0143 Busch Boulevard, Tampa, Florida 
33617. r 

Pocketsize pamphlet for the clarinet teacher. Clear, con^ ^ 
- cise explanations pertaining to* the selection of equipment, 
reeds, and rnbuthpieees; the teaching phasic ^ills; and 
other vital aspects of cUiriftet playing. - 

Mameo, Rosario, ClafiMt tnanual. Philadelphia: Henri Elkan 
Music Publishes, 1959. 

McCathrenj Ddnald, Chirinet fingering chart, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Schmitt, Hall and McCreliry, n. d. 

Besides a simplified approach to learning fingerings, the 
chart includes the application of these fingerings in context, 
and altissimo fingerings to C^. 

' — — Playtng and teacl^ng the clarinet fiiinily. 

San Antonio, Texas: Southern Music Publishing Company 
1963. 

The selection and care of clarinet and 

saxophone mouthpieces. Kenosha, Wisconsin: Leblanc Pub- 
licationSj Inc, n. d. 

— — — - — — . Teaching techniques of the clarinet fatijihj, 
Elkhart, Indiana: H. & A, Selmer, Inc., 1972, Available 
from Derby Music Service, 5143 Busch Boulevard; Tampa, 
Florida 33617. 

• Free booklet for educators which contains pertinent ad- 
vice on all aspects of clarinet instruction, 

:MiIIe^4— A^j^m:4^um ^amtffmB-^of cl^rine^^ ton^^^^^^^^ Ar-^ 
bor J Michigan: Universit)^ Microfilms, 1956. Publication No. 
19, 120. ■ ^ / 

Jjioorie,' C, The clarinet, Kenosha, Wisconsin: Leblanc Pub- 
-,%it^Mions, Inc., 1962. 

^ff . ^A series or articles by artist clarinetists pertaining to em= 
7 - ^^.^bbuchure, tone studiesi the art of tonguing, the acquisition " 
J of technique, legato /playing, and other vital aspects of 
clarinet playing, ' s - 
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~ - * Ifw clariiiet and its daily rgutina, Kenosha, 
' Wisconsin: Leblanc Publfcatiom, Inc., n. d, (The Leblanc 
educational series); 

pppemian, Kalmen. Handbpok for making and adjmtirig 
sin^e reeds. New York: Chappell and Company, 1956. . 

~ — — — — . Repertory of the clarinet. London: G, 
Ricordi and Company, 1960, Available from Belwin-Mills 
Publishing Corporation, 25 Deshon Drive, Melville New 
York 11746. ' : . 

Lists texts, methods, solos, and ensembles. Material not 
graded by diftlculty, , 

The^ proper selection of clannet and mxoplione mouthpieces, 
ElkhaJ-t, Indiana: Conn Corporation, 1965. 

Information on the cgnstruction of mouthpieyeH and the 
relationship between design and the tone quality of the 
mouthpiece. . ^ 

Reed, Alfred, The balanced clarinet chair. Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin: Leblanc Publications, Inc., 1958. 

Kendall, G. The clarinet: some tiotes upon its history -and 
comtruction. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957. 

Riehm, Diethard, ed. Tfw elarinet—Oskar KrolL New York: 
Taplinger Publishing Company, 1968. 

A thorough explanation of the esolution of the clarinet 
and its impact on composers from Gluck and Mozart toiBar- 
tok and Stmvinsky. Also includes a biblidgraphy of clarinet 
literature, from solos to large enseinbles; a good discussion 
of other members of the clarinet family; and a novel section 
with short biographies of some eminent clarinetiHts, with 
'photographs. 

Seltzer/ G. A. A study of some technical problems for the 
clarinet fiimUy in orchestral literature, Rochester, New 

=...^gji;. JlnjyierHitx^ of .1:959. /Mi£TW^^I}LSiniY 

of original typescript. - -^^ 

Siegel, Allen. The twentieth cehtuti/ clarinetist. New York: 
Franco Colombo, 1967. Available from Belwin-M ills Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 25 Deshon Drive, Melville, New York 
11746. 

Snavely, Jack. Understanding the clarinet altissimo register. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin: Leblanc Publications, Inc., n, d. 

Spratt, Jack* How to make your awn clarinet reeds. Stanford, 
Connecticut: Spratt Music Publishers, 1956. Asailable from 
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Plymowh Music Coinpany, 1841 ^roadway, New York, 
New York 10023, 

Stein, Keith, The art of clarinet playing. Eyanston, Illinois: 
Summy^Birehard CoiTipany, 1958, 

The artist/teacher provifias correctise niethods for solving 

' the complex problenis of clarinet-playing, including em- 
bouchure, articulation, intonation, fingering, reeds, and 
mouthpieces. Descriptive similes and Jllustrative charts 
serve to clarify the various techniques under discussion and 
make this text well adapted for^use in high schools, xo]- 
leges* and private studios. ^ 

Sfubbins, WiiliamV T/it^ art of clarinetistrth Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Ann Arbor Press, 1965. 

■■ ■■ — — Let's talk things ovar with a wooilwind au- 
thority. Kenosha, Wisconsin: Leblanc Publications, Inc., 
n. d. 

^urston, Frederick. Clahnct techniam. New York; Oxtbrd 
Universiiv Press, 1956. Order Wpi Oxford University 
Press, Inc., "^1600 Pollitt Drive, ¥mr Lawn, New Jersey 
07410. 

Willaman, Robert. The clarinet ami clarinet playing. New 
York: Cad Fischer, Inc:, 1949, ' 

METHODS 

Baerman, Carl & Gu.^tave Langenus. Clarinet method. 
Books II-V. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc., n= d, 

Bitsch, MarceL Twelve rhythnucal studies for clarinet. Parisr 
Alphonse Leduc, n. d. Available fixini M. Baron Company, 
P.O. Box 149, Oyster Bay% New York 11771. 

Devejops techniques of playing 20th=ceuturv idioms. In- 
tricate rhythms and meter changes challenge the advanced, 
clarinetist. ^ 

Bodegraven, PauL A clgrinet method fi)r urade sehools. New 
York: Car! Fischer, Inc;, n,;dr\ 

Fischer, Inc., ri. d. 
Collis, James* Modern course for the clarinet. Books I and II. 

Philadelphia: Henri Elkan ^usic Publishers, n, d, * 
De Caprio. Beginning method for clarinet. Remick Music 

Corporation, n, d. Available from Warnia" Brothers— 7 Arts 

Music Corporation, 619 West 54th Street, New York, New 

York 10019. 

Adapts well to problems of very young students. 



Gower-yoxman. Beginning metlidd for clarinet. Kmsm City, 
MipoUri: Jenkim Music Company, n, d. 

Hametin. Scales and chords. Paris: Alplionse Leducs d. 
Available from Baron CompLinv, P.O, Box 149, Oyster 
S^, New York 1177L . / 

Hinze, Orchesterstudicn. Vols, 1 & 2, Breitkopf and Ilartel/ 
n. d. Available bom Associated Music^Piiblisliers, Inc., 866 
3rd Avenue, New York, New York 10022, - : 

. Je an J e a n 5 P . Etud es progresH i v es ct nwl o d i q u es . Paris: A b 
phonse Leduc, n, d, 3 vols. Available from M, Baron Com- 
pany, P,0, Box 149, Oyster Basv Nfew York 11771, ' 
For advanced clarinetists. V^aluribJe for style, 

' " ■ — — . 16 etudes modernes. Paris: Alphonse Lednc, 
n, d. Available tiom M, Baron Companv, P.O, Box 149 
Oystec Bay, New York 1177L 

Includes 20tlvcentuiy burmonic idioms (wbole-tone scale; 
angmented triads, etc ). 

Klose, H. Celebrated method for the elarinct. Parts I and IL 
New York: Curl Fiscber, Inc, n. d. 

A musical and vijid set of studies proxen l)y time. Not 
sequential, Tbe teacber sbould adapt tbe order of tbe exer- 
cises to fit individual student needs.. 

Labanchi^^ SI e thod fi)r chiri net. Part II. New York: G, Ricordi 
and Company or Carl Fiscber, Inc., n. d. 

Langeniis, Gustavo. Book of scales. New York: Carl Fiscber, 
Inc, , n. d. - - . 

^ ^- — . Cldritiet cadenzas. New York: Carl Fiscber, 

Inc., n, d. ^ 

Selected horn syrnplHnnc literalure, solos, and cb amber 
music. A baiidy supplement to tbe libraiV nf an advanced 
student. ' * ^ ^ 

_- - . CU)f}iplete metliod for tlie Boeliin elarinet. 

Parts I-IIF Ne%v \avk: Carl Fiscber, Inc., n. d. ^ 

^-VT^ .^^i^iia^i/imL-to^^jcJ^^p^k^ ^NcHV- Yorte- -Gdvl-- 
Fiscber, Inc., n. c\. . ^ 

Lazarus. C^oinjdete met I rod \for the clarinet. Rev, by 
Langenus: Cujidv-Bettonev, Rev. bv Bellfson: Carl Fiscber, 
Inc/ ' " ' ' 

Lester, Leon. Melodious studies feyr clarinet soh). Pliiladeb 
pbia; Henri Elkan Music Publisbers, n. d. 

Includes familiar tncludies' and tustelul imisieal etudes for 
inUrfmediate iitudents, Ccndd l)e used as a supplement to 
P^bank's Voxman advancrcl rnetbods, / ' 
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^^^^idPrasti^ Ronidd, 2b metodic studies for clarinet. Scottsdale, 
C : Arizona: Luveme Publications, n. d. 

Highly recomrnended intermediate supplement. Com- 
j btnes well with Rubank's Voxman advanced methods, vol- 
- umes 1 and 2. . 

' Perier^ Auguste. Enseignenwnt complet de la clarinette. .Paris: 
U Alphonse Leduc^ n, d. Available from M. Baron Company, 
: RO. Box 149, Oyster Bay, New York 1177Ln^, 
----- - - - — - — — — ,<Le debutant clarinettiste. Faiis: Alphonse 



- Leduc/n. d. Available from M, Baron Compliny, P.O. Box 
149, Oyster Bay; New York 11771. , 

Excellent musical material for the intermediate student. 

FhilUps^ Harry* The clarinet class, Evanston, Illinois: 
Summy-Birchard Company, n. d, 

Polatschek. Advanced studies for the clarinet. New York: G. 
Sohirmerj Inc., n. d. , 

Roberts. Four^tone folios. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 3 
vols. 

Rose; C, 40 studiiBs, New Yofk: Carl Fischer, Inc. 2 vols, 

32 studies. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 



n. d. Also included in the Cundy-Bettoney edition of 
H. Klose's Celebrated Method for the Clarinet, Part IL 

Snavely, Jack^ Intermediate clarinet studies. Dele van. New 
Yorki Kendor Music, Inc., n. d, ^ 

Spieler^ Ben|amin. r/ie student clarinetist. Player Press, 3 
vols. 

^(J^tubbinSj William, Applied basic theory for the clarinetist. | 
Essentials of technical dexterity. 



Contains the author's favorite personal exercises. De- 
iVelops the cdniplete 'range. ' 

Recital literature for the clarinet. 5 vols. 



The volumes contain 48 solos and 3 concertos^, from easy 
^To^vlr^iold uifflcOl^V "^^^'^ ' ^ ^ — ^ 

The study of the clarinet. Ann Arbor, 



Michigan: George Wahr Publishing Company, n. d. 

Method for beginners. Stresses chaknneau register until 
the student has deyeloped the proper emboucJiure, hand 
position, and articulation, - ^ 

Thurston. Passage studies. Oceanside, New York: Boosey and 

Hawkes, Inc., n, d. 3 vols, 
Voxman^ H* Selected studie.^. Miami, Florida: Rubank, Inc., 

n.d. 91 
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- - ---- - — — & ^wer. Advanced rmthod for clarinet, 

Miami, Ftorida: Rubankj Inc., n, d. 2 vols. 

Wain, George, Beginning method for clarinet. Melville, New 
York: Belvvin-Klills Publishing Corpdratipn, n. d> , 

FILMS AND FiT!mSTRIPS 

Clarinet care, (filmstrip). Encyclopaedia Britannica Educa- 
tional Corporation, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ilhnois 6061L 1966. 46 frames, sound, color. 35 mm, 
(fllm^trip series- no, 11020, band instrument care). 

Developed by teachers for teachers and students, each 
step is clearly illustrated by vivid closeups. 

RECORDINGS* 

Capital University Clarinet Choir. David Hite, director. 
Coronet LP 1156, " 

^ This group encompasses the coniplete range of clarinets, 
from the contra, BB flat to the soprano E flat. 
Capital University Clarinet Chair. David Hite, director. 
Coronet S 1509. 

This employs the same range of instrumentation as on 
Coronet LP 1156, but features .still more variety of reper- 
toire in this medium. , , 

Capital University Clarinet Quartet. David Hite, director. 
Coronet S 1266, ^ 

Demonstrates the artistic* possibih'ties of this relatively 
new chamber combination. ^ 

Clarinet contest music. Marbeck 2944. Available from H. & 
A. Selmer, Inc. Donald McGinuis, clarinet. 

.One side is performed on a student model instrument^ 
the other on an artist model. The alburn was produced to 
heh> student c^rinetists improve^ the _tone,_phrasin^ and 

""'!^yTe oT Hiefr peiftrrhariccs Hi rbugfi comparative stucfy^ 
techniques or by play^g^vvith the record. The solos include 
all ranges of difRctd^ and have been graded II=VI by Mr. 
McGinnis. ^. - . 

Contest solos for the clarinet family. A Selmer^Bducational 



*The list of iiistiuutional rucordinHs, is representative, rather than gom-. ^ 
plete. For a more extensive collection^ eonsult tlie in.stp^untar mu.sic sec- 
tion of Hiwh catalog^s , as the Schwann ^rtist IssiivV ^i^\)\iH\\ed by \V. 
Schwann, Inc., 137 Newbury Street, Boston. Massachusetts 021 16. ^ 



McCathren, clarinet. Alfred Reed, 

contrabass clarinet. 

Ten solos for Eh, Bb, Eb alto, Bb bass, and Eb con- 

: trabass clarinets including Five Dances for Five ClMnets, 

? %y Alfifed. Reed, *t Scores of all these works, with piaitb and 
optibilal band or orchestra aceompaninients, are available 
from": Edward B, Marks Corporation* Included with each 
score is a master lesson plan by Dr. McCathren, These 
provide excellent incentive and study materials for high 
school students/ and quality resource material for the 

J teacher. ' ^^S. 

David L, Hite clarinet solos. Volume IV. Coronet 3^1723: 
Brahm's Clarinet Sonata No.^ 1 in F minor (Opus 120) and 

. Sonata No, 2 in E b Major {Opm 120), 

David L. Hite plaijs Class A mediuin difficult clarinet solas. 
Coronet LP 1142, - 

David L. Hite plays Class A inedium difficult clarinet solos. 
Volume III/ Coronet S 1604. , \ 

David L. Hite plaijs medium easy clarinet solos. Coronet LP 
1243. ^ 

Donald McQinnis plays clarinet. Coronet LP 1705, 

Donald McGinnis plays flute-clarinet duos. Coronet LP 127L 

Miisic for clarinet choir. State University College at Fredonia 
Clarinet Choir. William C, Willett, director^ Stereo M&S 
22085; Mark Educational Recordings, Inc, 4249 Cameron 
Road, Buffiilo, New York 1422L , ^ 

Mtisic frotn the greats: solos for clarinet and j)iano. (mediuni 
easy to medium difflcult). Stereo MMG 35725, Mark Edu- 
cational Record in gH 5 Inc, 4249 Cameron Road, Biiff^lo, 
New York 1422L Puul Dnishler, clariuet, 

A record with a coordinated study guide designed to en- 
rich intermediate level clarinetisth' appreciation of music 
through reading, listeniug, and perfbrming* Representative 
HologLironj many eras jnj^iusk^^ beginning with Barocjue. A 
worthy addition to the listening center oF^rnuItimecfiu, 
music department, or individual home library. 

Recital music for clarinet. Stereo MRS 32638, Mark Educa^ 
tional Recordings, Inc, 4249 Cariieron Road, BufTalo, Nesv 
York 1422L William C, Willett, clarinet. 

Presents an artist/teacher playing standard clarinet reper- 
toire suitable for high school students. 

Robert MdGinn^.^plays the clarinet. AAS 33-702, ' ' 

Includes repertoire from lists of contest solos for festivals. 

' , : 93 
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" * ^ THE SAXpPHONi 
' h Introduction ' 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ' . 

The saxophone was invented by a Belgian instrument maker 
n^ed^Adolphe Sax (1814-94), Apparently intending to de- 
'vMop an instruinent that would prpvide a tonal link between 
the clarinets and^the tenor brasses in Freiich military bands, 
he added a single-reed mouthpiece to u brans body with a 
cconical bore and pAtented his invention in 1846, Its accept- 
ance was immediate^ The saxophone ftired so well in a special 
cosnpetitTon that for a time it replaced the hornjl the oboe, 
and the bassoon as instruments in French marching bands. 

For concert work, however, the saxophone was simply "an 
extra wind" until it^ was fegitimizecl as a sola and orchestral 
instrument by the standards of style and pi|^)rmance estab-" 
lished by Marcel Mules French school of saxophone playing. 
In the United States, conservatories and schools of music 
were^ reluctant to allow their students to major on the 
saxophonfe, and its popularity as a ja^z instrunient during the 
1920's did little to imprave its legitimacy. Since that time, the 
virtuoso potential of the saxopliDne in a variety of timbres, 
ranges, and techniques has becii ho well demonstrated that a 
number ot mivjor works have been written for it by such re- 
nowned composers as Gla/uno%% Haba, Hindemith, Ibert, von 
Koch, Larsson, Leeson, Nhu tin, a\id, of course, Mule. 

The saxophone hipctions ac^)ustically as an open pipe, over- 
blows an octave, and is capable of producing tbe complete 
overtone series. All nienibers of the flunih' iu'current use are 
transposing instruments %vi\h a relatively simple uiid logical 
fingering system that includes an articulated Off key, an au-- 
tomatic octave key. nntl side key rollers which are operated 
J)y tlie little lingers. - ^ 

Music fpr the saxt)jVlK)ne'Ts notated\)iV theTr 
written chromatic rarige defined below. 
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As early as 4842, howaver, Berlioz desci ibed the range of the 
instrument as three dctoves from bb. Conteinporaiiy teachers 
iav^ supported this contention by using a flexible em- 
bQuohure and throat plus auxiliary fingerings and their cpm- 
binations, to extend the upper range at least a fourth beyond 
the level shown above; and such composers- as Henry Brant, 
Jacques Ibert, and Henry Cowell have inckided notes above 
written P in their solo literature for saxophone. 

From high to low in an alternating pattern of transposition^, 
the most frequently used members of thfe saxophone family 
are the soprano in Bb, which sounds a major second lower 
than written; the alto in E b, which sounds a majW sixth 
lower; the tenor in B b, wWch sounds a mkjor ninth lower; 
the bm-itone in E b, wKich sounds an octave plus a major Sixth 
lower; and the bass ii^Bb, which sounds >twp octaves plus a 
major second lower'. Thfe ^B b soprano and the B b bass are 
seldom fdund in schools— although the soprano, in particular, 
should be prompted because it enables students to use some 
of the moderately difficult literature that has been written or 
arranged for the popular saxophbae quartet. There are two 
forms erf this ensemble: the SATE and the AATB. 



SELECTION, CARE, AND REPAIR 

The Ins trtt me tjt 

In choosing a saxophone, the following* items should be 
considered: ' , 

• The cork on the neck should be intact, 

• The instrument should have all keys between b'b and 

' f3 ^' 

• The keys should not bend easily, 

• The pads should be properly seated, j . 

• The'Sey action slioijl^ be responsive an3 produce a 
minimum of noise. 

• The instrument's quality fs not necessarily related to its 
age; . ^ 

• The determining factors sliould be accuracy of intonation 
and a pleasing tone. 

The advice of pWfessional perforitters can be very helpful in 
this matter and might preclude inuch difficulty at a later date,. 
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Like all musical instriumnil,s, the SiLxophone re^juires proper 
riiaintenance lor corKSistently good response. It should be en- 
closed in a ease whenever it is nut in usej. the neck and 
mouthpiece wrapped separately in binall cloths and Nnugly fit- 
ted into the accessor ies comp^irtment. Tne surface of the neck 
and body should be wiped, with a soft clotli after every play- 
ing. Periodically, a soft damp cloth should be used and the 
interior cleaned vvith a saxophpne swab or something similar, 
The rnouthpiece and heck need particukr^^attention. They, 
too, should be wiped <ifter every playing; hut they should also, 
be washed occasionally In luk^pwQrm spapy water and then 
thoroughly rinsed and dried, in order ^ prevent accumLil|] 
tions of foreign mattet^ that can seriously aflect both tone 
intonation. ' ^ > 

^ Dusting under tlie keys and rods svith an ordinary feather 
^Ips ten keep the pads free of dust which, combined with the 
moisture that results from playing, sometimes causes them to 
stick to the tone holes. If a pad te*ids to stick, the condition 
can be remedied by plaging^a small piecu of lens cleaner, thir^ 
cloths or fine paper between the pad and the hole, closing the 
key with gentle pressure, and with the key held down, gently 
drawing the material back aiui fbrtll Pads that^ continue to 
stick even after periodic cleaning sluMild be rjp placed. The Gtf 
keV inay cause trouble in this, respect, partly because it i^ 
opened by spring tension rather tjhan the pressure of a finger. 
For this reason, stiidents^ should be advised to lift the Gtf 
plate before tliey begin to play in order to l)e sure that it 
hasn't sealed. ^ ^ 

When required, a tiny drop of woodwind ke>' oil sliould be 
p cnj caref i / //?/ npp 1 i e d with a t oo t h p ick to all fr ic t i on points. 
Any excess should be wiped away immediately— and no oil 
should touch the^ pads, or they can be ruined. In geMieraf. 
students should, be warned against a "do-it-> our self" approach 
to adjustments and repairs; but. the iollowing items pan be 
ui^eftd- «>-€leithii^ wk h^r e lit t i=vel y = m i nn.r^trfrbl t^is : ' "'\ ^ 

• A small screwdriser, < . 

• A pipe cleeUier, ^ - 

V A crochet needle (for replacing slipped springs), 

• Cement, una' " . • ^ 

% Cork giease or vaseline (many players prefer the latter 
because they leel that its mineral base is less liable to 
decay the cork than the animal tallow of which the grilse 
is made), j 
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3Che ' moit^^ fc^^ tone production on the 

ll^saxophone is tna mrfuthpiece, in coinbination with a good 
;jeed and ll^ture. C^re in the selectipn of each ^of^ these will 

Mou imde of hard mbber, plastic, glass, and 

^^l^&I^ A good m^^^iece should have a tone chamber with a 
diameter larger thim either of the Qpenings into it. Those with 
^g^: Straigl^t side walls should be avoided, because such "clarinet- 
1,:^^ type' mouthpieces hinder tone productipn, Students should 
J|#:v be advised to choose a high quality rubber or ptastic mouth- 
IPS^^tee* wd to be careful not to damage the *tlp or facing" by 
^: biiinpi^ dropping it. In addition to providing a. different 
i ^yp^ of sounds metal mouthpieces have an advantage for some 
tenor and baritone saxophone players who prefer snjaller 
~ mouthpieces^ .The utilization of metal reduces the thickness of 
; th^ walls, while preserving ''the strength o( hard rubber and 
u the same inner dimensions.* 

A mouthpiepe with a medium fating and toiie chamber will, 
usually produfce the best results for a beginning student. The 
term facing refers to the angle^length, and shape of the 
curve toward the tip^and away frOTn the mouthpiece table on 
whidi the flat heel M the reed rests. The tone chamber is the 
. hollow portion of the r^uthpiece, the dimensions of which af- 
. feet the resonance and timbre of the sound produced. A 
medium facing and tone chamber provide an acoustical cbm- 
promise that facilitates tone production in all ranges and 
dynamic levels, with maximum consistency of timbre and in- 
tonation. Most players agree that tlws is the best combination 
for producing characteristically pl^aSng saxophone tones. Ex- 
treme styles may delude students into thinking they are sue- 
cessfiil at the moment^ but such styles can also cause severe 
enabouchure pensions or- compensations which could impede 
" the students' progress ^or years afteiward. For exarifple, a fac- 
ing that i& too steep in combination with a reed that is too stiff 
might cause the player to develop ah excessive bite and thus 
compound the problems related to embouchure. 
- While the value of an 'excellent mouthpiece should never 
% be underestimated, proper use of the'^igature is also impor- 



tant in produeing a full tone becausf it affects the vibration of 
the reed, 'Hie upper screw (toward the tip of the reed) should 
be tightened just enough to hold the reed in place without, 
liniitmg its ability to vibrate. A plate fitted to the ligature ^ 
below the tension .screws or rails is also recommended' in 
irfder to equalize the pressure of the screws and prevent the 
ligature from cutting into the edge of the reed. 



Good reeds are as important to a student's success as they 
, are to a professionars; and for this reason, evpn a beginner's 
, reeds ihould be selected with qare. Again, the rule of thumb 
is moderation. Not all manufacturers have standardized 'label- 
ling procedures, though many use the numbers 1, 2, . . / 
5 to designate the various degrees between soft and hard. 
But since these classifications are determined fty" measut'ing 
the strength of the tip when the reed is dry, there is a good 
deal of variation even among reeds that bear the same 
strength number. 

Beginners should use reeds pf medium strength in .order to 
develop the sensitivity of a proper embouchure, (Too soft a 
reed usually results in too little breath sujbport and an incon- 
sistent lip position.) However, once proper embouchure and 
breathing habits have^ been firmly established, a stiffer reed 
^ should be used. Most reeds Isoften a^r a few^playings, so that' 
ohe which feels too stitT at^Jirst i)iay respond well after it has 
beeti "broken in. V / j . . .. 

Students should be encoura^d to experiment with a' 
number of reeds, since only a fciw of them svill be suitable for 
use, A good reed can uaually be identified by the fbllowing 
characteristics: ? ' 

• Seasoned cane. This should be deep yellow in color (not 
- greenish or light yelldvv)/witH fiecks of brown in the bark 

of the stem (the uncut bottom portion of the reed), 

• Straight grain running parallel to the sides of the reed. 

• Small, darker gr^ns in even, •lertgfhwise distribution to . 
the tip of tilt"* reed, (Brown spo^ or areas should be 

" avoided,) 

• Symmetry of sliiipe. (The ^h|4®ws on either side of an 
imaginary medial should be iq^ntical.) ' . 

• Even resistg^e to pressu*^ Irghtly exerted by a 





tfiumbnail at the corn^i and along t^i^tferi^ of tpe reed 
tip. (vITie greater the reslstance^^s^flScin^ th^ 
^^jp^ft^- reed.) ■ , .j/^ >f . ; 

back bf Ae re^d absolutely :flat^ Sinci crafe 

^i^^l warp Airing \he^^dfy i ng ^ooess^ if it- is^ not care ftiUy 
^^t^d; jfl^ r^^ should be stripped cf ex^a^ moisturjb gdfte^ 
Iff ^api ^l^hjg and Aen fastened to a flat plate ^ass com-' 
"^1;^;^^^-:^^^^^^^^^. reed should never he stored whUe 
pn^^mi ofi^lBfe moiiiKp wnrdow ly^ll be 

^^'3W)prih the back.) Ip assembling t§e reed and jmoutii 

J^ piecje, :ithe ligature should reed slid ^ ^ 

"pbnd fet/ahd then the screws ti^tenedi Placing the 
^' tiie reed could nicH or otherwise damage tho 
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tupIing PROCEDUI^ES 

The alto saxophorie sounds a major sixth lower than written, 
^/iliin playing th©<w gS the alto saxophone 

will *ipund the hb concert beldw. B>^ moving the mouthpiece 
iii^r out on the cork, the instrument can be tuned to that 
particular npt4 While centering the pitch, it is advisable tOr 
regulate the^intonation by experimenting with varic us tones 
over the r^ge bf the instrument Orice the saxophone is in 
tune, it is a good policy to mark the location of the mouth- 
piece on^he cork with a pencih However, this locaHdn should 
!^not beymlowed to remain static, or to substitute for^ritical lis- 
tening and adjusting as necessitated by various playjng condi- 
tion^ . . 

le tenor saxophone sounds a major ninth lower pan writ- 
By playing third space c^, the tenor saxophone will |sound 
.ie b b concert a ninth beloW, in unison with the Second line 
/g^ of the alto. Hie baritone saxophone souMs an cbtave plus a 
major sbcth lower than written. By playing g^, the baritone 
soundi in^nison with the alto and the tenor on bb concert. 
Tuning pr&edures on these instruments are Identical to those 
described ft >r the alto. / 



U. Method Criteria ^ 

A good teacher constantly reassesses both methods and 
materials in an eMort to determine the most effective ways of 
.helping students to learn Since teaching and learning are 
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r^^Hyflamic pKfenom^a, it Js stror^ly recommended that an' ec- 
lecHc apprc«ch i^^^^^^ methods and matarials 

be approprigrte for: V- ? ' 

(1) Tie objectives to be* achieyed— a working knowledge of: 
the : mechanics of the instrument, good sound produc- 

^ tjon, Qritical *Hstenirig, ^Sfnsitive p of quality 

musical selectionsV creative interpretation, and improvi- 
satioD; ^ /. • . 

(2) TTi© .J0arnihg situaQon— ^lass or bne-on-one instinic 
honiofeenboqs or heterogeneious grouping of instru^'^ .^ 

. men ts, frequency and ^yurati on of the. 

(3) The charactenshcs of/ Ieamer(s)-r-age, talent, poten- 
tial,* musical backgroand and experience with musical 
irtstrumentS| 4nitiativje, arid ability to learn/ ^ 

Finally, the methods and materials should be musical in \ 
^^proaeh as well as content, 

in, Teaiching and ^eftrning 

BEGINNING LEVEL 

Students can begin to/ study the saxophone when they are 9 
or 10 years old, if: 

• They are big enough: to hold the instrument without dis- 
comfort; and ' / 

• Their hands are l^ge enough to allow the fingers to op-y 
erate the pearl plateaus while the left thumb is on the 
thumb plateau; arid the right thumbnail is b^ow the 
thumb rest. ' / * 

However, if the instrument is too heavy for a given student or 
his>ber hands so small that they persist in touching t^e' side 
keys and thus prjsvent' the proper tones from ^minding, 
another instrument nriight better be selected. 

The single most iipportant factor in playing a/^xophone is 
.the production of a^ good basic sound. Having/studerits work 
on the mouthpiece ^one, as a supprement to/fegular practice, 
is an exefellent appi^oach to the development of a full, rich 
tone because it allows: them to concenirate on embouchure 
and breath support ^without the encumbrance of the whole in- 
sfrument Other usaftiLaids ificlude timing the tone; checking 
the ftillness of. thr ^bne, suppoft, arid dififerences in pitch; and 
having students list^en to professjdnal performances. 




The concept of good ernbouchure should be careftilly ex- 
plained so that, students will understand the basic* functions of 
the mouthpiece, reed; facial muscles, and teeth in the pt6- 
duction of a tone* For example, they fhould learn thati ^ 

• The embouchure is the formation of the lips atquri^" the 
mouthpiece together with the teeth, cheeks, aijd Jaw^ 
a/r of which affect tone production; / 

• A major purpose- of the emboucliure is tp provide - a. 
sefled connection which piaintains the pressure* of the 

, airstream and transfers-it to the mouthpiece = j 

• Undei'.niDrmal conditions, the embouchure is formed ^ 
allowing^the uppei' teeth' to rest gen^y on the top of the 
moudipiece (see diagram), approximately from tlije tip 
for the alto, for the tenor; etcf , whil^ the coolers of 
the mouth are drawn together /aroiind/the mouthpiece/ 
feed, as if saying the word /jni«^. / 

• The lower lip should eushion/rhe reed, but with so little 
. pressure that the reed can viorate freely. 



Arrows indicate the proper poii- 
tioii of the upper teeth and the . / 
lower Hp, directly opposite esith / 
othe^. ■ 




The emboucmire should be firm enough to blow an "a" on an 
■ glto saxophone mouthpiece, a "g" on a tenor saxophone 
mouthpiece, or an "f" on a baritone saxophone mouthpiece 
ri^t from/ th^ 'beginnings — ^if the reed is good one. (Thege 
L are approxim ate^p itches.) A reed that is too soft may close up 
"when it As blown with sufficient airstveam and proper em- 
bouchure 

The proper7 functioning of embpuchure, r^^d^ and .mouth- 
piece in producing a rich saxdphone sound recjuires. a well, 
supported, well controlled stream of ain Students may more 
readily understand the difference between a steady stream of 
air aj^d an/pncohtroHed'puff if they: J (J ^ 
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(1) Pretand that the instrument is a straw, and then 

(2) Form the word who with their lips and BLOW. 

' Th^ amount of air will be roughly the same in each case- but 
as die following diagram shows, the air is exhaled for a longer 
period of time in the first instance than in the second. 



NUMBER OF SECOrmS 




2, AN UNCONTROLLiD PWf OF AIR 
^ (GONI AFTtR 4 iiCONBi OR LfSS) 



In order to produce a full, rich tone, the airstream must be 
concentrated, 'steady, and intense— as in blowing through a 
straw. _ . 

Playing a saxophon&-j*^uires quick but noiseless inhalati^i 
and extiended exhalation. The rate is slower than in normal 
breathing, so students must learn to b^athe deeply in order 
to maintain an adequate supply of air and sufiicient oxygen in 
the bloodstream.. Good posture essential to the process be- 
cause it allows the chest^to expand to its- full/capacify. For this 
reason, students should develop the, habit standing and set- 
ting erect with the chest high. In addition/ they should learn 

to:' " ■ , ' ; * . ^ ^ / 

• Prepare for inhalation by dropping the Javv, keepings the 
upper teeth . anchpred in order to preserve the em- 
bouchure, and opening the throat us though they werie 

^ about Jto yaWn- , i ' 

• Begin breathing action from the floor of the chest cavity 
using the back, side, and abdominal muscles that sur- 
round the area; * ^ 

■ . 102^ . • • 
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aijd itart the airflow without talcing a ng w breath,, 
by changing the size oWthc throat opening and the 
.pressure in the chest cavlty j ; e- s 

EqualizB the airstream by increasing suppOst trom the 
diaphragm; , r 

Extend exhalatidm while Maintaining a steady, umtorm 
pressure with the^ muscles of the chest and abdpmetlt and 
r-Plar on a fiill breath, \rtth the lungs sufficiently. In^ated 
to dlo^ the natural elasticity of the muscles to wgrlc for 
•them. . 
The follgwing escerclse might be useful fn developing a 
proper cohcept of breadi support: 

Have the students stand 'with tfieir backs against a wall, 
V hands clasped behind the ^eck, ahd elbovi>s back. Ask them 
. to inhale In three stages: 

(1) To the diaphragm, . , 

(2) To the lower rib, cage, and s 

(3) To the upper chest cavity, • , , ' 

thus filling the lungs completely while keeping , the 
shoulders doWn and relaxed, Then have them form an em- 
bouchure and attempt to blow a long, intense stream of air 
as In the straw example above, keeping the throat open and 
relaxed.. > jit i, 

The exercise should be repeated several* tirnes before it .is 
applitod to playing the saxophone. If it is done correctly, a 
solid, ringing tone will result. \ i u ' u i 

Before the saxophone Is >played, its ree,d should be 
thoroughly wet in the mouth or in a glass of water and rubbed 
toward the tip to close thfe pores. The tip should be even and 
m never wavy. If necessary, it can be flattened by holdmg it 
' against the table of the mbuth^ece with the thumb. In plac- 
iria the reed on the mouthpiece: care should be taken to m- 
sure that the side raUs are In line with the flat table edges and 
that the tipjtwhen depressed toward the mouthpiece, as 
aligned with the outer edge .of the curbed tip rail. This is very 
important in securing optimal efRciency in tone production. 

The neck screw must be loosened before the nfeck is in- 
serted into the body of the saxophone. It should never be 
• forced into place while the screw , is still tight, or the joint 
may eventually leak. Keeping the coupling lubricated is good 
■preventive " maintenance, as . a leak here could act as .an 
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iliaSry octave key; ^it some frictiori is ^eiCessary/ih order to 
hold the neck in the desired position. * 

In the bepnningj the mouthpiece should' be twisted into 
plaQe on the greased cork until it reaches the spot marked^ by 
the instructor as best suited to the oyerall intonation of the 
iMtrurnent This should help to improve the student's pitch 

i consciousness. Later, as his/her embouchure is strengthened, 

jham 

The saxophone should hang at A level which allows' the stu- , 
dent to blow it without stretching his/her neck. The strap 
should ^e comfortable, and easily raise^ or low.ered^ The 
s^ophone should be .held in front pf the body (soprano)^ af 
die right side, (tenor), by means of a sax stpnd (baritone and 
bass), or in whatever position (especiaily the alto) seems most 
appropriate for the size of the instrunfent and its relation to 
the player's irms and body. The chief criteria are comfbrt^and 
stability— the former because it^affects tone qualityj intona- 
^tion* technique, and interpretation; the latter because it af- 
fects thp number of times the embouct|ure rnust be adjusted. 

In proper flngering- position, the left thumb should rest on 
the thumb plateau, '^while the first finger of the left hand is 
j^laced flritily pn the B key and the other^ two fingers rest 
above the A and G keys. The little fihger is not used at ^ this 
stage. The first, second, and third fingers of the right hand 
should be placed oser the F, E, and D keys,* and the right 
thumb a^inst the body of the instrument below the thumb 
rest. . ' 

Pitch is essential to th^ concept of good tone quality, even 
at the beginning stage. However, although single long tones 
are important at first, moving the fingers in slurred quarter- 
note patterns while playing sustained sounds can help in de- 
veloping smooth technique and mighLalso reduce the number 
of reading and coordination problems that so often arise later. 

Artictdation ^ ^ ' 

The contact pdints of ton gue-on= reed For saxophone articula- 
tion are determined byi * 

* • The size of the mouthpiece: " 

m The amount of mouthpiece and reed taken into the 
^ mouth; , ' - ■ , 

• The nearly horizontal position of the *nibuthpiece in the 
.mouth; and - 




^f^^^m^ti: m^ of the player i tongue in relation to 

^ ll^suceessfiil ^proaoh is to anchor the tip of the tongue be- 
il^the lowto t#eth or lip (not on or tinder the reed) and let 
itv&EOh up to touch the tip of the reed lightly^ A point sdm^-" 
^^ikt ; tack of the tongue tip aotQally contacts* the reed— not' 
^^togp jng; dia airfflow as commonly thou^t, but merely halting 
^^te^S^feoH "Sirffie^ the "leh0h' of time required by 

iWthef stjde of Mticulation that ^s being used/^ven a studant 
^?fSW&:i shOTt tongue should be ijble to tongue freelyj reed tip 
ftingu? ttp, withoijt anchwing. 'Hie deciding factor is the * 
ll^jNesiilting sound (e*g/^the/'slapping" eflfect of too much 
pStongue-on-reed should be avoided)* .It is also^;nportant to' 
^ ■ m sure that jio saliva is transforred from the tongue tc> the 
IPffiitmlbr of the mou Apiece, and that no excels moisture is aU ^ 
;\ lowed to coUebt ther^. Finally, there must be a constant sup- 
1 ply of air to the instrument throughout the proqess of articula- 
; tipn* ) . / ^ ^ >^ ^ 

A tone can be stopped in kny of the following ways: 

• By touching the tip of the rieed with the tongue; , 

• By allowing* the be^nning of a note to double as the re- 

* * lease of the ipreviOuS^itOte, as in legato artifaulatioris; * 
m By abruptly halting the air supply; and 

By allowing tlie* breath to die away ^ as in diminuendos or 
phrase endings. . v 

TTie choice js determined* by the player, as s/he interprets the 
composer's directions in relation to the style pf the music- 

A detaile^ discussion of articulation techniques and the fac- 
tbrs which affect ^lem, complete with diagrams, can be found 
in The Art of Saxophone Playing by Larry Teal (see annotated 
reference in the Selected Resource Materials listing at the 
end of this^chapter.) ^ ^ 

Comprehehsicfn of Mhythmic^and Melodic Notatibn , 

RhythmicVfeeling, rather than intellfectuai ^knowledge, is 

• mosf conducive to the successflfl development of the begins 
ner. Finger-snapping, clapping, and* foot-tapping to rhylhms 
not unlflce jazz are good techniques for creating a feel for 
musiq. In addition, the students mignt be asked to identify 
the rhythnm of certain melodies as tney sense them. Wh^n ^ 
theyn begin to comprehend rhythms visually in notation, a - 
metronome can be used to make them aware of *the relation- 
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ship behveen rhythm and beats that divida tim© Evenly,' Play- . 
ing articulatad rhythm pattarns can also be helpflil, because it 
Sevelops coordination in blowing, tongulng, fingering, and 
timing. Accurate reading and relaxed performance often result 
^^om this approach. > 

Asking students to^play tUair own quartfr-note melody pat- 
^tems can do much to stinuilate creativity and provide a natu- } 
^^^^ AntcG^uQUon to key sipiatures and npfation. If a. student 
develops somathing unusual, it should bp writtan ort the - 
chalkboard for all to sea. In any case, the studwjs' interest in^ 
discovering what they ha^ craated often motivates their 
lemoning ho^ to write it, rerminolog)^ shbuld be introduced as 
the need arises, but it islrgcomnifnded that the teacher use 
correct technical terminoMgy ngh^hom the beginning and in- , 
sist tihat his/her students do the saHie. . 

Intonation * ^ 

Often students neglect to use their sense of pitch discrimi- 
nation to the fullest ^xt^ent. They ace the inysic as they play, 
at the expense of listening to* it; and the teacher fhay there- 
fore cpncliide thht students have a "poor ear ' when,, iti fact, 
they simply may Tiot be using their abilities to the best advim-f 

Two sounds of the sdm^s pitch may vary in clarity, quafity, 
and timjore,- For this reason^ it can be "very difiicult*to tune 
different instruments. ^Applyi^g the principle of in-tune play- 
ing helps to increase an aural avyaFeness. of pitch ^Terence's, 
Using a strobotuner creates a visufil awareness of them; but 
the strobotuner should be vie%ved as a training device, not as 
. a crutch or "substitute ear." It is most\aluableJor: 

(1) Tuning ^ ^ _ . \ \^ \ 
Tune to A or Bb concert. Wheilx the wheel has 
stabilized indicating that the tone is fuHune, Jiave the 
students experiment by ^slowing first tnisifr and then 
harder, ynd notice- what happens,^ In a creSqendo, the 
pitch goes flat; in a decrescendo, the pitch te^ds to go 

. sharp. ' - ' \ 

(2) Developing breath support i \ 
Next, have the studeiits play the higher octav§{ Unle^ 
they have good embouchures and proper breath, supper 

I and intensity, they will ^\'Ay out of tune. While observ- 

ing the indicator, they should attempt to make the ad- 






lustinents raqulred for playing in tune. At thii tiinerthe 
teaser cm convince studenti that thfey TOust use 
J Viirttii support mnd emBouchure control to play in tune. 
T^T^^h© fact that notes are fingered properly does not 
;; guaurmtea\^at they will sound properly. Birice students 
ana apt to ba mom impressed visudly than' they are au^ 
rally, the aurdl'element should be' stressed. Fur-- 
^d^ri^p9lp^a^-^U3h^^ould pm^ harder 
suophpnistt blow, the. flatter they pjayi while fcr^ss 
■;: tendency to play shaip when the^ blow 

hard an^ without control* The situation illustrates the 
complexity of intonation prpblems in ensembles^ ^nd 
emphasizes the need for continual efforts 'to listen criti- 
cdly while playing. ' . ' / ^ 

"{3) Improving tbAe quality . . 

A darker signal in the strobotuner windqw indicates a 
. clear* intenses resonant sound, A lighter-^rt^al usually 
- j iimicates a weak sound which requires irfc^eased sup- 
- : p<5rt/ :^ ' - ^ r 

- . ■ V - ^ 
l Summmy " 

A be^nnerls ^attitude tends^ to be positive. S/he wantf to 
learn. The teacher should preserve that enthusiasm, capitaliz- 
ing upon it whenever possible while pursuing a methodical 
approach to teaphing and beaming— a few things at a time: 
tone production, simple fingerings, tonguing, and ^then the 
coordination of these items. Tape=recorded lesions and •per- 
formances calf be very helpful in creating interest in self- 
eyaluation and providing periodic measures of growth. * 

IN|'ERMEpIATE LEVEL . ' " 

Tom , - ' ' 

As students progress to the point where they are able to 
ej^ress themselves musicallyj they should work toward great- 
er reflnement in performance, with particular attention to 
embouchure development and carefill listening. 

Playing major scales over the range of two octaves (holding 
each note for feur slow counts and breathing between each 
note) provides an excellent exercise for the continued de- 
velopment of bfeath support and control eftibouchtire, tone, 
jmd intonation. The scales should be extended to include the 



Jomplete tes^ifura of the instruitient, each flbte played with a 
fesonknt sound. ^ Further attentiori should;^ givfen to variA- 
tions in tone color inherent in tiie instrument's use of a dou* 
ble Mtave key mechanism. Efforts should be made to match 
tone quality between notes c^ and d^, and and. a^.^ Natural 
fiiUness in the lower regiiter^ should be matched in the middle 
and upper registers by incr<Basing the "€ij^hion'\ of thf lower 
lip and by drawing the comers of the mouth together "#^tly, 
but firmly, like a drawstring on a laundry bd^. 

As students become familiar with flngeringS which produce 
the tones from c* to they should strive to imprpve.the 
quality of these tones until, they approach the fullness oF 
sound produced in other registers. It is often helpful to have 
them memorize some high note studies so that note* reading 
can be dispensed with while production 6f these tones is pr^" 
ticed. V ,.• ' 

Further attention should be directedi^tdWard rriatching tone 
quali^ white executing changes be^^efen and d-. Particu- 
lar attentiorii to intonation is also cr|tTeM at^thi^ point. The 
^'closed*' fingering lor c#^ should be demonstrated and then 
compared with open cS-r ^ , ^ " 

Seale tones should be ]^a9ticed with both breath and 
legato-tongued articulatiprts at va^ing dynamic levels. A good 
practice is to start the tone softly, gradually build a crescendo 
to th^ fullest possible sound, and then gradtfally decrescendo 
to silence. Students must be careful to maintain the same 
pitch level throughout, 

■ ■ 

Fingering * ' , 

* Key Identification Chart 
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Side C 

SideF^LJ - . 



Correct left thumb techniciiie .sIi<Hilcl he reviewed. Shining 
back and forth between and d^ provideH a Htniple exerciNu. 
The left thumb ipustjie anchored to the phiteuu ami rock to- 
ward the c Jc ta ve k e y with an little, wan te d^ mo tw n as po s .s i I > I e"* 
/while the flngerH are raised slightly whcMievlir^necesHary, but 
4owe red fl r in 1 y a t ^ t h e ' n t ) t e c 1 uui ge , b i ge n e i' a h k e epi n g 1 1 and 
movements to a niinimnm wiU aid in the development ot good, 
hand and Huge r posit itjn, ' ° ; ' • 

Students Nhould he njade awar6 of u ijumher of jthu alter% 
nate nngerings available to Haxophoni^t8, A few biVnie onen^ 
have been inchided here, When the HtuclcMits learn to play, 
chromatic scales, they should eni|5loy: 



TJie ^de f mgeririg: The side c iingtrm^ 
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The side 1$ ^ihbuld be iised vvhen preccclcd or fbllowed by 
f The side c should be used when pi eeedecl or followed by 
b^, but it should be avoided as a sustained tone hecuuse of its 
poor resonance and pitch (jUulitieN, The key is depressed by 
the base of the riglit index finger. 

The note cj^, and soinetinies bb-,' b*, and c^ are hngered 
like those an (X'tuye lower witli the added octave key, Tliis 
technique is applieabU* in contc^xt %vith the neighboring higher 
diatdfiic or chromatic tones when it is desirable to niaintain a 
siniihir tone color, or for technical nncncy. Studc^nts should he 
warned that it may he necessary to "favor" these closcd=pipe 
fingerings to achic*ve good intonation (sharp on most, 
saxophones), ^ . 
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Saxophonists 
forbb^ andbb* 



, Also 6*"! Sideh! 



the tbllowing optiOH^ availiiW to them 



Bis Key b' bne-ond-one bjD_ 

' - _ O — 



EE 



side 



Etfeeuve In 
EhrDmatte and 
diatonic sit- 
uation^. 



o 

Used In 
most fliit 
keys, ex- 
cept when 
precedtjd or 
followed by 



a. 



Primoflly use- 
ful In arpeg- 
gmted figures . 



< Instrument must be in proper adjustment 



Right-hand 
middle key (fS) 
may be left 
down for both 
notes 



All modem saxophones jiie equipped with an articulated 
G» which enables the player to close the G» 'pad with any ot 
the first diree fingers oi' the ri«ht hand, while depressnig the 
cl Cv with the little finger of the kit hand. This makes ,t 
possible to play lower notes widi A muumuni: 
fingeriuK if the instrurnent is in good adjustment 
Irkey woidd be depressed ibr all notes in d^e lollowing example 



ol cross- 
The G« 



in addition most modern saxophones have an interlocking 
G% mechanism which «llows the Gtt pad to be opened by de= 
pressing the Clf , B. or Bb key with the left-hand httle fanger. 



To discover the advantage of tiilff sfttiaHon, students might be 
asked to slur the following figure: ' h ^-oe 




the example above would be fingered with 'the low ojfi key 
' «P/essed throughout, employing the interlock to produce the 
gJF with the same key that would produce the c* » Of 
course, the enharmonic application M these devices (D h 
major triad) should be pointed out *6 the students. The ac- 
quiijtion and use of this niechaniini./however. is debated 
among saxophonists on the grourid that the left-hand little 
^ linger is one of the weakest fingerl. ■ 

. Vibrato ' , 

Vibrato is an integral part of a mature tone and the per= 
former should be able t6 control it at will^by increasing or de- 
creasing the niimher of qMctuations of pitch, volume and 
timbre per second, or by stopping it completely. According to 
the individuals own school of playing and the style of muslq 
bemg_ performe d. the average speed used by professionals will 
vary trom approximately 5 to 7 undulations per second 
^ VVmd players employ a number of difTerent techniques in 
producing vibrato; on/ their instruments. Most successful 
saxophonists use a meljhod called jam; olbrato. This requires a 
relaxed throat and a fifm embouchure. The initial concept of 
jaw movement can be realized without the mouthpiece if 
«tudents are taught to vocalize a tbali^wah^ioalv sound with a 
relaxed jaw alternately opening and closing in an up-and-down ' 
motion. Varying the 'speed from 2 to 6 measurecf pulses per 
second should facrlitate the movement of the jaw When the 
jaw IS limber and unfettered' by tensiort, the process can be 
transferred, to the saxophone. The, affoftnt , of perpendicular 
motion of the jaw to and fi^om the reld is proportional to the 
iluctuation of the pitch, , 

Careful listening can - guide performers toward the de- 
velopment of a vibrato which avoids *he extremes of being too ' 
wide and slow, or too tense and fast. Before- vibrato can be 
used eliectivejy in melodic passages, however,- it should be 
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mastered through practice vyith whole^-riote sctJes md meas- 
ured undulations. A-iiit?tronor7ie canj be useful fbr/this pur- • 
pose. In addition, students should besniade awareyof tlie fact* 
that a freestyle, unmeasured, even vibrato is the liltimate ap- 
plication tof these exercises to miisrc. Ji_ mature/ per former's 
vibrato flp|vs without regnrd to the number of mil sat ions per 
beaj. Listehing to professional string and s^oCiiF perfbrniances 
will s tretigth eb this concept. 

In anvev^t, students should understand ihat vibrato will 
not compensate for poor tone quality and, in fact, may even 
make it worse, r ^ / \ 

■'I I 

Tofw Production . j j 

It is generally conceded that there is /no radic^il change in 
saxophone embouchure among the low, ^middle, and high 
ranges — =if the instrument is in good mechanical condilion. To 
avo^ flatness in the losv range apd sharpness in the high 
ran^fe, the embouchure shguld remain alniost constant for 
those notes played,. with' or without the octave key. Tone 
production in the^^uppt^ register requires only slightly more 
"pucker" of the lips around the reed and mouUipiece than in 
the lower register. Producing low notes on the saxophone is 
primarily dependent upon a firm embouchure, an open 
throat, and fiiU diaphragmatic support. If a student encounters 
problems in producing a tone in this register, there may he 
an air leak in the instrument being played. 



•$ummanj . • , 

Intermediate studeiits^- should have ^ frequent opportunities ^ 
to perform iu liands, orchestras, stage Ixmds, quartets, trios, 
and duets— in addition to solo performance. Saxophones are 
most frequently used in ensemble situations; for this reason, 
the abihty to perfbrrn efTectiyely as a member of a musical 
team is most important.* 

Since progress ,^will j4eem slower at this stage, tape re- 
cordings can be very helpful in maintaining interest' Lessons 
and sold/en.semble pt^rfbrmkuices should be recorded and 
played for critical Irstening.^ Ejisemble tapes with prepared ae- = 
coriipaniment^ can j)e uSed^to ^develop overall musicianship, 
including tone production, advanced technical facility, and iflS 
terpretive powers. / 
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Students should be encotiraged to practice regularly, and to 
^sbucfure practice' sessions for niaximum efficiency. For exam- 
ple, a session might be arranged ^ ioHows: 

/ (1) War mup routine/ 

• Whole-note scales/ straight tone and vibrato - 

• Major and/or minor scales, Umited to two of three 
keys at^each session, played both legato and stac- 
cato (^ee Scales for the Saxophone by Sigurd 
Rascher listed in the Selected Resou rce Materials 
section at the end of this chapter) 

, (2) Technio6l studies ^ . 

(3) Solo i^terial 

(4) Chomal and scalewise patterns played by^ ear, limited to" 
two/pr three at each sessioivlnit ineliiding: ^ ' , 

. Chords— major sevenths, dominant sevenths, 

/ minor sevenths, augmejited seventlis, diminished 

V ^ ^ sevenths, and minor sevenths with Hatted fifth 

- / Scale s—^major; natural, ^harmonic, and melodic 

.'iy/:'!]'. minor; and whole-^ne - 

ADVANeED LEVEL 

■ M 

The advanced level is a period of artistic realization. Major 
emphasis should be give^i to perfecting skills and i|icr#asing 
knowledge to maximal degrees; The goal should be the at- 
tainment of mature musical concepts and performance skills 
which make it possible for the player to communicate with 
meaning arid pleasure. The teacher should become less and 
less an instructor, and more and n\ore a guide who encour= 
ages'tKe students to develop their creative abilities and refine 
their rtiusicianship in highly flexible and relatively unstruc- 
tured lessons. ^ 

Students at* the advanced level should develop a greater 
degree of sophistication in the control of tone and intonation. 
Daily work on sustained tones and volume control, with in- 
creased emphasis on proper breathing, should therefore be 
encouraged. In' addition, they should refine the sound t^ey 
produce by extending the upper range, and by working on 
nhe overtoiie series. Some performer/teachers advise their 
students to extend this range by / vocalizing' the high notes, 
tliey also suggest playing the exercises in elementary method 
books an octave higher than written. They recommend that 
young students; play harmoryks on h b and on other fundamen- 



tal tok^ in brder to gain nexibility ^in training the ear and 
manipulating the throat and lip. 
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Bu^B calls beginning on P (fingering the fundameiital bb) can 
ailsojbe useful exercises. The altissimo register (above P) 
tiepds niore enilK?u^hule tension (without biting), an eeh posi- 
tion of the tonguei kind throat, and greater airspeed and dia- 
phragmatic support Exercises fcfr developing the embouchure^ 
andl the ability to place the sound are included in Top Tpnes 
fiirkhe Saxophone, by Sigurd ^scher; Higfi Haniionics,^ by 
Ted Nash; and Beginning Siuclies in the Altimma 'Reglmr, .by ^ 
Roleniary Lang. ^See the Selected Resource Materials section 
at the .end of this chapter/) . 



Mq^i piece and Reeds ^ ' 

kt this stage of the student's development, a rfliange of 
m(5uthpiece iliight be advisable. This ^y^ill depend ujgon the 
type and quality of ^ound desired. Various inouthpieces 
should l^e tried (e g.^ those made of hard rufeber, plastic, or 
mejal; UK>se witliya more open lay; those with a small, 
medium, or large chamber- etc). In peffbrming on various tip 
openings, it is important to retnember that- the wider the 
opening, the softer; the reed sbouTH be. , ' ^ 

The ability t^ select and adjust reedif is also^a critical factor 
in producing a controlled tone. Serious students should make 
flill use of availableiHexts \vith information on reed adjust- 
ment, and ejiplore ^^his matter with other ^ngle^reed players 
and professionals. \ \ 

jArtictdation ^ ^ ^ ' ' . ? 

Articulation demands persistent attention, andTOnsidef^able 
time must be devoted tp its refinement. The use oi a met- 
ronome is essential if t\m player is to made aware^f tha, 
need for rhythmic stability while tonguiwg at all tempos. Play- 
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ing the exercise below at progressively faster tempos .should 
imprQve^the student's abiljty to articulate more precisely. 

^1 J i J ^Immlmm^M^Mmm 



The exercise can be rnade increasingly difficult by cQmbiiiing 
it W|th melodic patterns, styles, intervals, scales, etc., and 
^pplying the following practices": " ' . 

• 'Legato tongue ii given note, using a doo articulation; 

• /Legato tongue while changing notes, with attention given 
^ to the coordination of tongue and fingers; 

% # Vary* the i'hythnis, rpeasiirg^by measure, and apply them 
to scale patterns; ^ ^ ^ 

#^ Then repeat ihe exercises in a staccato style. 

Adv^anced' students should A ave reached a level of. maturity 
in technique which/ enables them to play at sight the more dif- 
ficult portions of the standard literature. Accordingly, they" 
should have, command of all major, minor, and chromatic 
scales in a v^iriety of articulated rhythmic and interval patterns 
over the range of the Wstrument * % 

- ' ■ ^ 0 

Summary . 

r Students at the advanced level should participate in as , 
'many divierse musical activities as their time and interests 
permit, (Organisation, ensemble, and solo experiences should 
be accompanied by evaluations of performance in? terms of 
qi*ality, style, and Jnterpretation. ) They s hoy Id unders^oii- 
and be abie to perform in 'the Varied styles of dilVef^rt^musi- 
caL periods. FinaHy, the«demands made on saxophone players ' 
ma^e it advisable for students to learn how to double on other 
w^dwTnd instruments Lmd to transpose, especiaUy if jhey are 
eonsidering professional careers iri public school music equca- 
tien'or as woodwind speciaUsts in jaz^./*: ' 

*Advhnced students may develop an interest in^ improvising.^ 
If so, they should realize? that improvisation requires an in- 
formed sense of hearing arid a fundamental knowledge of 
scales, chords, theory, and harmony. Various books and rec- 
ords are available for this purpose.^ ^ 

•_ 1 lo , ^ 
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At this level of loLirning, students should have hud tftifiicitAit 
experience with basic skills, knowledges^ and attituides^ to de- 
yelop- their owiT styles pf playing. Professional recordings will 
acquaint ^hem with, the difiering styles of^saxophorie artists, 
and they can emulate these Und/or refine thcMr own hy playing 
with*r^ords and tapes which provide piano or orchestic ac- 
eompaniments. Whenever possible, however, students should 
be encouraged to play with live professional groups. 



IV, selected ^Resource Materiah . ^ \x 

BOOKS AND PAMPHl;ETS : - 

: / ■ - - ^ ^ , ^ 

Hemkej L. A comprdtmiive iMing of.setxaphane litereiture: 
'2d rev, ^ed.^ Elkhart, Ind^harH. & Selmer, Inc., 196L 
Available lrom%Derby< Music Service, 5443 Busch 
Boulevard, Tampa^ Florfda 3i|617, 

An extensive listing of fbreign and American saxophone 
literature. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' J - • 

Teacher^ mdde to the m^oplwnm ElkKart, In= 



;^diana; & A, SehnerV^ Incr, 4i. d. Available {f6rh pdrby ^ 
Music Service, ^l^a Busch Boulevard, Tampa, Florida C 
33617. . \ r- , ; - ^ ' 

Kochnitzky, A. ^S^i.v hnd his saxuphane. New York- "Bjelgian 
Embassy, 1964. ^ > ' . / - 

Londeix, Jean-Marie. 125 ans ^le nmsique pour mxophone, . 
Paris: Alphonse Ledut% 1971. AAnikible from 'M, Baron. 
Company, P.O. Box 149, OO^er Buy, New York 11771, 

Masteller, J. 6c D% E/ McCathren. 'Mochrn saxophone ' 
tmhtiique. Winon^^^Wisconsin; ;Flal Leojiarcl Publishing 

CofporatiOn," n. d. 

^ _ _ ^ - ' .■ 
McCathren, Donald. The mxtf^jhone^hook. Kt^nosha, Wiscpn^. ^ 
siri: Leblanc PublicaiionH, Inc., n. d, 

Oppermaiis . Kalmen. I kind ho ok far making and adjusting, 
^ sitii^le reeds. New Yo^k: Chappell and Company, 19S6, 

Includes procedures fbrf making and adjusting saxophone 

\_ reeds. ' ^ 

Teal 5 Larry. The art of mxo phone playing. Evans ton, Illfnois; 
^ Sumniy-Blrchard Company, 1963. 

An ajLithoritative treatise* .which contains detailed explana-^ 
tions of all ^Dhases of saxophone playing, ^ including tone 
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production and vibrato, breathing, fingering techniques, 
reed adjustment, etc. 

' METHODS AND ETUDES -""\ 

Be^blguier-Mule, 18^ exerciaes or etudm. Paris.: Alphonse 
Leduc, n. d. Available from M. Baron Company, P.O.Box 
* 149, Oyster Bay, New York 1177L 

Cantwell^ D* C* Blues on tiine^an^approacli to Jazz improvi' 
sation, Whitesboro, New Vork: Donald C/ Cantsvell, Pub- 
Jisher, 1969. . 

A GOmbinatjon niosical arrangements and instruction 
./ booklet. , ^ , 

Gillet, Fernand, StudieH for' the '(iclvanced teaclUnf^^,of the 
oboe, Paris: Alphonse Leduc, n. d. Avaih^le from M, 
Baron Company, P,0^ Box 149, Oyster BaypNew York 
U77L .. V 
Often used by saxophonists. ' 

Karg-EIert, ^Sigfrid, 25 capricen und sonate fur saxophon 
solo> Op. 153. Frankfurt am Main- Wilhelm Zimmerman, 
' n. d. Available from C. F, Peters Corporation, 373 Park 
. Avenue South, New York, New York 10016. 

Klose, H, E, Twenty^qe daiUj studies. Ne^ Yori<: Car! 
Fischer, Inc,, n, d. / 
Interesting technical studies in easy keys. 

LaMotte, Antony, Dix-hUft etudes, Paris: Editions Billaudot, 
n. d. Available from Theodore Presser Company, Presser 
Place, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyhania 19010, 

Lang, Rosemary p Begmning studies in the aUissimo register, 
^ Indianapolis: Lang Music Publications, 1971. 

Lee, Samuel* Melpdic and progressive exerci^^s far sax- 
ophone. Boston: Cundy-Bettoney, n. d. 

Londeix, Jean- Marie. Gammes et modes, Paris: Alp house 
Leduc, 1970. 2 vols. Available from M. Baron' C^om^pany^ 
P.O. Box 149, Oyster Bay, New Yorkai77L / 

- McCathEen, ^ Donald, Saxophone fingering char^. New York: 
- Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, n. d. Available fro^n 
Belwin-Mills Publishing Corporation, 25 Deshon Drive, 
Melville, New^ York. 11746. ' . 

Includes a logical approach to learning fingerings, 
chromatic scales, and high harmonic fingerings. 

Mule, Marceh Cinqtiante-trois etudes. Paris: Alphonsfe 
.Lteduc, n. d. 3 vols. Available from M. Baron Company, 
; :^:0. Box 149, Oyster Bay, New York 1177L 
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- ♦ EtuilvH variecH,. PariH; AlpHonse Lt^ducr h. *cL 

Available from M. Baron Cpmpany, P.O. Box 149, Ovster 
• Bay, New^York' 11771. . 

— Gammes et arpegas. Parhi AlphQ|ise^ Lefliio, 

1946, 3 vols, Available from M\ Baron CompanvV P-O. Bok 
: 149, Oyster Bay, New York 1177J, 

, Nash, Ted, High harmonics. New York; Leecl^i Music Corpq- 
ration, n. d. ^ ' 

' For thfc developrnerit of the iipper register. Contains ex- 
cerpts from records,. 

Pares, G, & L Albert, Daihj merciscs for saxophone;, ed, by 
N, W: Hovey. Melville, New York: Belwin-Mills Publishing 
Corporation, n. d, ^\ 

Parisi, Stanislao. Forty technical and melodious sUidies for 
. saxophone. Bks, I & 11; a^nged by G. lasilli. San Antonio, 
^ Texas: Squthern Music Publishing Company, n> d, 

/Prestinij G* Raccolta di stildi (for oboe). Milan: G, Ricordi and 
Company, Available from Belwin-Mills Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 25 beshon Drive, Melville, New York 11746, 
Often used by saxophonists. " , 

Rascher^ Sigurd, 158 saxophone exercises. Copenhagen: 
Wilhelm Hansen, n. d, ^ ^ 

. ^ Scales for the saxoplione. New York: MoGinnis 

and Marx, n/ d. Available from Boosey and Hawkes, Inc, 
Oceansid# New York 11572, 

. Top tones for the saxophone. Ne\x York: Curl 
Fischer, Inc., n. d, 

Recommende'd filr the player, in approaehing liarmonics, 
control, etc, - 

. 24 intermezzi^ with piano accompaniments by 
Erik Leidzeji, New York: Bourne Conipany, \\. d. . 

Rossari, C^ustavo. Fiftij'thrce melodious etudes. Bks, I & Ilf 
* arranged by G, lasilli, San Antonio, Texas: Southern Music 
Publishing Company, n. d, 

Rousseau, E. Saxophone method for l>ef^inning students, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin: J^l^ine Publications, Inc., n. d; 

This is especiiilly -good fbr clarinet players learning 
saxophone, 

Rubank,'' Jnc, Methods for saxophone: elernentarij , inter- 
m^iato, advanced, Miami, Florida: Rubank. Inc. , n. d. 
^Suggested for use in addition to other metnods, 

Schmidt, William* 20 "conteniporanj etude.^. Los Arigeles: 
Western International Music, Inc, n, d, 
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Seiner. Methode p<mr mxaphone; pmrt^lL Costallat, Available 
^ from Theodpre Pr^sser Company, Presser Place, Bryn 
Maw, Pennsylvania 19010, 

ArticulaHon studies in a variety of keys. . ' \ 

^Taal, Larry. The mxophonist^ls dcorkhaok. Ann^Arbop, MicJii- 
gan: University Music Press, n. d. 
Hi^ly recommended,, " 

Viola^ Joseph. Technique of the saxophone. Vols. I-IIL Liber- 
tyville, Illinois: National Educational Services, n, d,. 

FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS ^ 

Saxophone care, {fllmstrip), Encyclopaedia Britannica Ediica-. 
tional Corporation, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611/ 1966. 46 frames, sound, color. 35 mm, 
(filmstrip serieS'n^, 11020, band instrument care). 

Developed by teachers for- teachers and_ students, each 
step is clearly illustrated by vivid closeups, 

RECORDINGS* ^ 

American, music. MRS 22868. Mar/k Educational Recordings, 
Inc., 4249 Cameron Roiid, Buffalo, New York 142EL 
Donald Sinta, alto saxophone. 

This first record of a recital series developed by Mai^k 
Educational Recordings is of particuy interest t^o 
saxophonists because ^t includes original works for the in- 
^strument by Creston, Hartley, Benson, and Heiden, \ 

The art of Cecil Leeson. Vol I. ENS 2002 (S69L-2002). Eh- 
chante .Records. Muncie, Indiana. 

Cecil Leemn. Leoii Stein Quintet for Sa:<ophone and String 
Quartet. Enchante Records. Muncie, Indiana. 

Chicago Saxophone Quafrte^t. Coronet S 1708, 

Four ai^Jist/teachers perform new works and arrangements 
fbrSATB." . 

Contest and concert solos for the saxoplione. Austin G us torn 

Record No, 660 L Harley Rex, saxophone. 
Contest music for saxdphgne.^SelmGr No, 4150, Fred = Hemte, 

saxophone, ' \ ^ y 



^The fblJosving list of instnictional i;ecordingh is rt^prosentutivc. ri^e^ 
than compiett'. For a more extensive, colTection, eonsiilt the instriimeniy^ 
music seetiqh of such catalo^^s as the Schwann Artist issue, puhlished l^y*^ 
Schwann, Inc., 137 Ncnvhury Street. Boston. Massachusetts 02116. <5 
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^' Helpt\il pcffbi itiing tips for the shidenf^iim^'priij^ oiv 
the jacket of this album 'which was desi^eti^ith ?|diie^ ' 
tional objectiN'es. Recommenclecl for tlie/t^^^os of^ stu-* 
dents, teachers, and schuols. ^ . ' v ^ . > 

Etigene Rousseau pUiijs saxophonv, Covom^^l^^^^. >x ^ 
Eugene Rousseau— the virtuoso saxoplwm. Gdro^^LP^ 16011 
The two RouKj^eau recordings (CoiHSiiet Lp^lp^ and i.P^ 
1601) are educational recitals ^which \VouldbC a' worthy ^d^ 
dition to schooj or personal liliriuies. Representative ^com- 
posers iiiclude Bonneaii (unaccompanied Capri£:tX GliopiiVf^ 
and H^demith, ^ ; ' . ' 0: V 

French \ impressions. MG VS-611L Verve Records Tlifc »H®lf 
^ ^ lyw^god Saxophone Qurirtet. ' / . " 

Leblanc Fine Arts Saxophone Quartet. Coronet S 1712. ' \ 

Features the work of Jean-JeAn, Clerisse, and Pienife -^er^ ^ 
formed by music teachei-/pertbrniers. ^ ' 

Marcel Mule saxopliona recitaL ^ AvailMte from Selmet^OWi^ 
. tfion of the Magnavox Cninpanv, Box 310, Elkhart, Indiaha ■ 
16514. " . * • ; 

Music for saxophone quartet. MHS 817/ The Marct^l Mule 
Quartet. Available trom the Musical Heritage Society, Inc, 
1901 Broadway, Nesv York, Nesv York 10023, « ' 

Tim New York Saxophone Quaiiet. MES 32322. Mark Educa- ■ 
tional Recordings, Inc., 4249 Cameron Road Buflalo New 
York 14221. . ' " 

Paul Bruclic^ saxophone . Golden Crest Recital Series 
RE 7028/ ' ^ ; ' 

Vincent Ahaio, eilto saxo}}hone. H-71030. Nonesuch. 
IneludcH music by Ibert, Glazunov^ etc. 
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THI BASSOON 



I. Introduction' * ' 

HISTORICAL BACKGR5UND . 

The bassoon is a doAible-reed instrument with a fange fix^ni 
BBb to However, the upper register is gea&i'ally Hmited 
to because the higher noteB make heavy demands upon the 
player s embouchure and are not always of the best quahty. 
As 'its name ijTiphes, the bassoon wi^*originally used for bass 

Jones; but by* he 18th eentufy, its vakie as a tenor voice had ^ 
been reqognized and it is now an established member of the 
orchestra with a wid$ range of inelodic and bass functions. 
Music tor the instiiunent is written as it rounds, in bass or'' 

^ tenor clef as needed. The treble clef is also used, but mainly 
in French edition music. ' 

Little is known about the origin of the bassoon, Among its 
predecessors were the early 16th=century Italian phagatum, 
Single shaft of wood with two parallel bores connected at the 
base in the shape of the letter U; the late 16th-eentury Eng- 
Hsh aitrtal(I) arjd clotthh curtul(l), which were used in bands; 
and^ the 16th-l7th-century cblcian or (lulzimh a small one= 
piece, twotkeyed musical instrument with a dulcet tone from 
which its name derives. A woodcut made by J, C, Weigel of 
Nifremberg in 1698 seemsjo indicate that the dulzian was 
gradually i^placed by 'a jointed, three-keyed ha^mon that re- 
suited when the two*bores in a shaft were. con vertpd to a long 
joint and' a tenor joint connected by a U-shaped double joint 
and extended by the addition of a bell that enabled the in- 
strument to produce the BBb alluded to above, By 1738, the 
standard model had four keys, the last of these being a Gtf 
key^ operated by th^ right-hand little fmger which established 
the basic pattern for holding the instrument . 

The bassoon was first defined in an English dictionary in 
1706, its name adapted from the French hmson and the Itab 
, ian l7assone or bassono. There were four members of the fam= 
\\yi ilhe fagottino or discant bassoon, which sounded an octave 

- above the standard, model; the tenoroon or tenor bassoon, 

. which sopnded a fburtli or a fifth above; the low (juart- 
ha&soon, which Winded .a' fourth below; and Hhe low quint- 
bassocyn, which sounded a fifth below, Currently^ there are 
two basU^ models in use; the standard model bassoon and the 
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^ ^ cohtrahasmon (al^iO called ^'contraftigotto or double ha^oanh 
which scninds ail octave below- . 

The first scores for bassoon \vere^wi;^tten by -the Gefmaw 
. composer Heinrich Schiitz in I&IQ. During theVearj?. that Ibl- 
/ * lowe^ Uturgical music fit^quuntly iucludcd pijrt*; Ion the in- 
^ strument which, irt coinbination with tlYc ^cello and the' 
p clarinet, had replaced the organ in most English church seiv 
vices, LuUy wrote passagjes lor the bassoon in his opera' 
Psyche in 1674, and Keiser us6d it to acuompany some of the 
arias in his Octavia in 17Q5. Johann Sebastian Bach also Ibund- 
the instrument of value to Iris work. " . . r 

By the e^ly part of the 19th century, clevelopments in- 
woodwind keywork and an extension of the upper. rai>^ had- 
given the. bassoon U lull cbromatie scale, Twa disthiet models 
! had emerged: ' 

(1) The Heckel, German systeni bassocnu which was He-^ 
signed rfiid built hv Carl Ahnenraeder and J. P/lleeker 
in 1831; and , . 

(2) J. N. SavarVs French or eonser\atory system bassoon; 
The models ^difler in constrnetioiu, size of bore, location and 
dimension 'of holes and key niechanisms, shape of bell, style; 

^ of reed, and tiuality of soinub Chiefly produced by Bnflet, the 
^ ' French system is popular in Spain, France, and Italy, The 
^ Heckel system is preferred in the other Europeaji countries . 
and in the United States, although !)oth French aiul-German ' 
models are made here. For more than a century, Heckel bas- 
soons were highly prized thrpug|iout the world; but since the 
late 1940 s, it is Ainerfcan artists and nuuuifaetinHMS who have 
been responsible for improving the instrument in terms of 
perfbrmance and methods of production^ 

SELECTION. CAHE, AND UEPAIH 
The Itistnunent - 

Thtustandarcl mtklel bassoon has five major parts; 

• The bocal or crook, a curved metal tube to which the 
double reed is fitted; 

• The tenor joint or wing, whieh derives its name from the 
fact that it has a wooden projection svith oblique bores 
for tlie .first three lingers of the left hand; 

• The double'or hoot joint, which conheets the tenor joint 
or wing to a long or hass Joint and mukeN a manageable ' 





Ipjf * Til© long or bass joint refo 

Hi© bell^ which usually tag a plastic or ivory rim. 
Kfc&t^ bassoons ara made of hard maple because it is easier 
l&^ ;to shapfi; Ij^te^; in i weight, more resistant to crackihgj and 
^?^ jTBaster to flnisK^ihan most other woods—although rosewood 
p^^.^md ^ycamore^aEe also used. Hie surface of the instrument has 
fek- .to mahogany stain, and is thdroughly lacquered, 

I - The bora is 'eithtr impregnated with a spgcial substanoe or 
care&Uy oUed to preven^^ from enterilig the pores. : 

The Wing joint and the smdl side of the boot Joint are lined 
- with hard rubber or abonite; and all the metal parts are rrtade 
of nickel silver, German silver, or brass. The end of the bell 
c is fitted with an ivory or plastic ring which not only decorates 
the instrumentj but al|o, helps to prevent the wood from 
• cracking. TBa material and workmanship used in finishing 
thesa pwts ^e usually reliable .indicators of the quality of the 
bassoon as a whole, and should therefore be eMmined in 
selecting a good instrument. - 

Soma bassoons are m^de of polypropyle^B'' ebonite, or ' 
fibarglass. These are often chosen for beginning students be* 
, cause they are less expensive than wooden models and are 
'generally more capable of withstanding marked or sudden 
changes in ^temperature and humidity. *A few^.^^nufacturars 
produce a spacial bassoon for beginners that "i^^^tnaller than 
;the standard model and has fewer keys, / . 

*- Since a player's habits tgnd to be shaped by the instrumfent 
being. used, it Is Wise to select one of fairly high quality. 
Ebonite or plastic models are usually suflHcient for beginners; 
"but the serious student should have a' 22-key Heekel system 
bassoon made of hard maple or rosewood, Unfortunately, the 
quality of instruments varies greatly not only ffom one brand 
to another^ but ^ven among the products of a single manufac- 
• turer. For this Teason, it is advisable to examine, listen to, 
and play a number of bassoons — ^preferably with the assistance 
of a professional performer— before making a final choice. The 
opinions of a compefent bassoon repairman are also valuable, 
because he can state from* his experience which instruments 
seem to hold up best under certain conditions, what their 
strengths and weaknesses are likely to be, and^Ae nature of 
any quirks or peculiarities they are likely to possess. 
. At the very least, the bassoon should be equipped with the * 
following items: i o Q 
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• An automatic pianissimo or "whisper" key; 
, An inner lining of rubber or plastic in the tenor joint, 

, and » similar lining of rubber or metal on the small side 
of the bMt joint; ' , ,„ . 

W Two brass or silver-plated bocals, numbers 1 and 
m Guards for the Bb, D. E. and G spatulas; 
.'" Connecting rollers for bbth sets of thumb and little hnger 

• An automatic ring key for G, with cork pads; and 

• An FJf trill key on the tenor or wing joint. 
Iri,4d3lHon, the instrument should be cheeked carefiilly for: 

• Tone quality— the bassoon should produce a full tone 
' with "cutting power"; . 

• Intonation— the bassodn should be in tune with itselt; 

• Even scale— the tone quality should be balanced 
■ throughout the range of thejustmpnent; 

• Resistance; arid • j 

• Key action— this should be «Ught to the touch, with 
■springs regulated for balanced pressure within key groups 
operated by the same finger. 

Finally the instrument to be purchased should be thoroughly 
"examined for cracks. Additional guidelines, plus a ^tailed 
discussion of desirable options, are . Included in Wiliiam 
Spencer's The Art of Bassoon Playing (see annotated reterence 
in the Selected Resource Materials section ^t the end ot this- 
chapter). 

Careful attention should also be given to the choice of 
bocal since this part of the instrument affects its pitch, re- 
sponse, resistance, and tone quality. Bocals-come m a variety 
of metgls. bores, wall thicknesses, and lengths. The letters A. 
B C and D, alone or- in combination, indicate the style ol 
the bocal and the metal of which' it is made. The numbers 0, 
i 2 3 'and 4 denote length: the higher the number, the 
longer the bocal and the flatter the pitch. Most bassoons, are 
equipped with two bocals, a number 1 and a number 2„ 

A very important part of the student's instrucflon in bas- 
soon relates to the care and maintenance of the instrumept. 
Whenever it is not in use, the bassoon should be k^t m its 
case and the case enclosed in a protective cover for storage 
and carrying. Extremes and sudden changes in temperature 
or humidity should be avoided, as these Can cause cracks in 
the body and rapid deterioration of the pads and keys. II the 
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idl^.if.|ol4. It should be warmed to room temperatu^^ 
ttn*TJi*yea--and always- from the outside in. Smalf " 
m the sutface will not affect the sound, but they should 
.(repaired as soon as possible before they deepen or reach a 
Whole. Finally, an assembled bassoon should be carried by ' 
wng 0nd the bass Joints, and the bocal should be re- 
^Oved if the instrument Is to be oarried for any distance out- 
its jpase. • . 

here is a proper way to assemble a bassoon; : 

wing and boot joints should be connected first. With 
^.4_ihe win^joint in the left hand (the-thumb in the 
d. . curved-out part) and the boot Joint in the righf the two 
segments should be pulhed .tpgether with a gentle, twist- 
lg> .1^^ or strain on any of the posts 

•h\- or keys-^especlally on the automatic whisper key— 
Sg; should be avoided. When the curved part, of the wing ' 
^^.^i^g^AM S^ in line with the large hole for the bass joint, the , 
v j : . sectlon^should be placed m the instrument case (not on a 
f • ' table or chair) until the next piece has been assembled,, 
^i;-, • TTie bell should be added to the bass Joint ^ith the same 
gentle, twisting motion— the bell ih the right hand with ' 
the thupb depressing fhe Bb key and the Joint in the 
left, held under the arm and against the body for sup- " 



• Then, with the boot and wing section (which was assem- 
bled earliv and laid in the case) held in the right hand, 
the bell and bass section should be grasped with the left 
^ and slipped into place with a slight twist. Adjusting the 

Joint lock will keep the pieces in proper alignment. 
. • The bocal should be inserted last, with the grip at the 
;^^^ _ Jarge end to avoid bending it. 

^The assembling process is reversed when the bassoon is 
taken apart. Gripped at the large end as before, the bocal 
should be carefully removed, wiped with a soft cloth and re- 
S™u ^J^e- Then the joint lock should be released, 
the bell and bass section separated from the wing and boot 
saction, the bell removed ^rh the bass= Joint, the boot re- 
moved from the wing Joint, and each part placed in the case 
before'cleaning, 

After the bassoon has been completely disassembled its 
talerior^ should be swabbed with a triangular piece of chamois 
attached to a cord and weight or a soft cloth wrapped around ' 



a rcrf, like thoie designed fdr cleaning guns. Unfortunately, 
the swabs that usually come with the instrument are less than 
satisfi^tory because they rarely dry the bore "and often leave 
lint^in the tonie holes. If a piece of chamois is used, it should 
be ho larger tlmn, 4 inches on any side or it will stick in the 
wing Joint, and the weight should be covered with something 
like adhesive tape or it may scratch. the interior surfaces. - 

The i wing Joint should be cleaned by drawing t he chamois 
through , the bore two or three times. In cleaning the boot 
joint, where most of the moisture collects, the chamois should 
be, laid over the hole, pushed to the bottom with a swab, and 
then pushed and pulled by the swab and the weight.. The 
fingerholes should be blown free ^f moisture as the bore is 
being cleaned. The bell and bass joints should also be wiped; 
but these jrequire much less effort since very little moisture 
tends to collect there. Some of the pads will get wet and 
should be dried, out by gently depressing the pad upon a 
piece of cloth or blotting paper inserted betweeri it and the 
tone tiole, The pads on the lower end of the boot joint, espe- 
cially those on the low G and C$ keys, are particularly sus-- 
ceptible because this area collects so much water that bas- 
soonists often remove the bass joint and pour the water from 
the boot during an interval in playing. In order to preserve 
the pads, the student should keep his instrument upright 
even during rest periods rather than lay it across his lap 
where the water can run out through the tone holes. 

Once the interior of the instrument has been thoroughly 
dried, the players fiiigerprints and perspiratiori should be 
w i pe d from the outer s u rface w i t h a so ft cl o t h a n d e ach sec- 
tion carefully encased— but without locking the bass and wing 
joints, for the lock could he torn from the wood if the case is 
dropped or l)udly ljumped, ^ 

At least once a week,, the bocal should be washed vvjth 
lukewarm soapy water and the keys dusted with a small 
paintbrush A commercial bocal cleaner, a very snvill brush, 
or a few pipe cleaners fastened .togetlier can be helpful in re- 
moving food particleH or other ^leposits of foreign matter that 
do not wash away when -clear water is run tlirough the bocak 
The vent hole and the hole for the whisper key should be 
cleaned with a ^lall broom straw— never a eommoir pin or 
needle, as eitherlof these could enlarge the holes. 

Every 6 to 8%veeks, the \HOoden siuface of the 1)assoon 
should be rleaneAand polished with a small amount of furni- 
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liad.^he..roetal p^ts/iwiped with a jjawelers cloth. 
^^^^ -^^uid poljsfass. should never be used on or near the 
|ivj|iyLthese can cause gummiilg. The fingerholes in the 
aiij^-boot Joints should be cleaned periodically with a 
;^ pia,ce of oli^inet reed, or a pipe cleaner/ and then 
Oiled with a 0ery mmll amount of bore oil applied tb a 



|^piipa:claanar.. _ ' ' " ^ ^ ^ ^/ 

^T.^'tti^ y^m^he^mff and the bore of a wooden bassoon will 

^^l^ng, if the instrumeht has been used 
-tncire than a 3reai^but-with great care and exceedingly small ^ 
IfjAindiiiitS-of the prop^ fte bearinp should have a tiny 
g^hop pr high-grade nongumming oil (^uch as that used by 
Ipp^atcfi repairmen) applied with a toothpick at each bearing 

point. In addition, unless ^the wood has been treated to pre- * 
^: ;vent penetration by moisturer the bore of the instrument 
^jijhould t^f ^oiled l^tl^ 

^f^ed ^irOT a special bore oipqpplied to a swabi or to a piece 

of cloth wapped over a swab, which is then wrung out to. re- ^ . 
.' move any excess oiL TTie bore pf. the large side of the boot 
V Joint governs the procedure: because of the moisture that ac- 
' : cumulates in this area, the instrument should not be played 
-v fi»r 2 to 3 days before the bore is oj^d so that the wood will 
- ; have an opportunity to dry out, and for 2 to 3 days afterward 
tfvin order t6 let .the oil soak in /It is advisable to slip a piece of 
paper under the pads on the instrument to shield them from ' 
die oiL The bell and bass joints should not be oiled more than 
onpg a year^ if at all, but should be dusted about once a 



If the bassoon is .cared for in the rnanner described above, 
it should perform well and require few, if any, adjustments 
and; repairs, ^ 

The Reed 

Good double reeds are essential for quality performance on 
the bassooli, and a major influence on the student's concept of 
its; sound. They are also shprt-lived and expensive. Tradi-. 
tionally, bassoon reeds have been cut by hand from a variety 
of cane known as Arunda Donax; but some riianlifacturers are 
experimenting wi^ synthetic materials and/or machine- 
processing in an effort to produce cheaper, longer lasting 
reeds that are sufficiently high in caliber. As a result, plastic 
reeds are now available which have a uniTbrmity of shape ai^ 
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f r ' , shading; $nd mach^ei have been developed wWieH\will not 
or)ly cut the dana into approgriat^ lengths anJ^shiijje the * 
reedSifEom it; but will also finish the lay and wrap the |inal 
product. 'Likf 'th^e made of plastie, cane reeds cut^by* 
machine are symmetrical and evenly shad'ed^ b*it they" are^^ 

d ' generally preferred to plastic reeds because of the quality of 
the souttd produced by the cane. In any case, the reeds^ must 
be adjusted to the player's partieular requirernents before 
they qan be used" ^ V . 

* ' From the ^^ry beginnirtg, then, bassoon students should 
have a gen^Aus supply of reasonably good reeds and their 
V lessons should include increasingly detailed information abo#t: 

• The cornposition, styles/ shaping, and nieasiirementE of 
double reeds for the bassoon; ^ * ^ 

m The relationship betwe<en these items aijd Jthe sounds a' 
" reed will produce; 

• Methods- and dtiteria for selecting reed$: 

^ m Techniques for adjusting reeds; and - 

• Procedures for .making reeds. 

Fully illustrated descriptions can be found in -some of the ref- 
erences on pp., but the following material should be 
• usefiil as an overview. 

Selecting a good reed begins with a careful examination of 
its parts and approximatte measurements (see diap^am on next 
Ipage). / \: . 
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Vtew Umd from the Bsttom 



^ View ef Besd the il^ 



Adapted frorn Illustration 6i Farts of the bassoon reed^ with 
standard rnea^urements on p. 24 o(The Art of Bassoon Play- 
ing by William Spencer (Sumfny-Birchard Companyi rev. 
ed.,' 1969) with permission from the publisher. 
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%^>C^. im\^B Ahe tube perfectly tound, both inside and out, froni 
^ : ^ . ' the base to the second wire? . , , : 

^M / The tube Is the part of the, reed iirto whi9h the bocal is 

fc^i V ^ inserted. It must be perfectly round and snug in fit or air 
:* J ^ leaks will result. Slight irregularities can be removed by 
V? ' ' a small rat-tailed Wile or additional reaming; but if the 

- V condition is seriqus^ the tube may need remolding, 

>: - • Are the wires ne'atly wound about the body of the reed? 
" V The wires are usually made of soft brass. Their chief ^ 

' . . function is to hoid the various parts'of the reed in^place 

■ V after the tubing has been formed; but because their size, 

V position, and tightness affect the vibration of the blades, 

they are important items to consider. The wires on 
' . French models are fairly heavy and trimmed off close to 
the tube; those on German models are longer and bent 
' / downward with a twist, as shown in the diagram. In 

; \ neither case, the wires should be evenly wound and close 
the body of the reed, without cutting into the rind of 
the cane (if cane is used). This is especially true of the 
first wire, which might even be slightly loose— for when* 
? the reed is wet, th^ cane expands and a wire that is too 

tight will impede its vibration, 

• What is the shape of the throat? " , 

^sin essence, the throat is an extension of the tube. It 
, * shwld bt round at the second wire, perfectly smooth in- 
side, and elliptical to almost Hat at the first wire where it 
reiate| to the lay. This is also an important item to 
exani|we, for the contour^of the reed at the shoulder is a 
maj^/.factor when the lay is\scraped by hand. Both shape 
^ ariAffrtWothness can be checked by looking through the 

f^e^from the bottom, 

• What the shape of the lay, and how well has it been 

for^bd? 

' ^^e^^^^^^^^U^^^ the contour of the blades between the. 
sh^lder and the tip. If the reed has a core of thicker 
ca^e or plastic (see "heart or ^pine ' in the diagram), ft 
^yi$ produce a d|irk, mellow tone and is probably a Ger- 
^ ^^^-'^tKin model; but if the blades are shaded e% enly, as in the 
Frerich -model, the sound will be light, "reedy," and 
somewhat nasal in quality; The lay can be examined by 
looking at the blades against a light, feeling them with 
thumb and finger, and/or comparing the lateral proper- 
;/ ^ tioni^ and 'the longitudinal taper. The thickness of the 
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J^rae^, m tiia taper ftoni the center to 
le coniarij should be the same On Both blades. Turning 
the reed against the light so that it strikes the surface of 

^ the bhdes at a slight angle may reveal imperfectioni that 

: are legs easily discerned when the light pas^s directly 
p;. ^wu^^tito blades. Dark spots indicate thicbiesses that 
^ ^ l^Sht spots usually mean 

: /mat the reed has been ^uged too deeply, and this sitiia* 
5^ 'tiori cannot be remedied* 

m Finally, if the reed is made of cane, what is its quality? 
f-X : JJM^ti^ seasoned cane is a deep yellow in color 
(never a pale or greenish yellow). Its bark or rind is waxy 
^ , , and flecked wirii brown. In good reeds, the cane has a 
flne^ strdght ^ain running parallel to the sides of the 
blades. Hiose with brown spots jttould be avoided. 
After the reed has been examined thoroughly, it should be 
soaked in water (but only to the first wire) for 3' to 5 minutes* 
> and then tested for air leaks, playing quality, and sound in the 
' following ways: . ^ 

The m^w test * 

Place the reed lightly between the lips up to the first wire 
, and blow through the reed, ^without exerting lip pressure on 
the blades, until it produces a double-pitched sound or 
"crow", in which the lower pitch predominates. Many profes- 
sional bassoonists tune the crow to third space et. The sound 
of the crow and the amount of wind pressure required to pro- 
duce It indicate how the reed will play and what adjustments, 
if any, will be 'needed. For example: ; 

, =„ If the hi^er pitch predominates arid the crow is difBcult 
to produce, the reed may be too stiff and/or the tip open- 
ing too wide; but 
# If th© sound is flabby and too easily produced, the blades 
are probably too close at the tip and/or too thinly 
scraped. 

' The pop test ' - \ 

Place the reed between the lips, cover the end of the tubp . 
with a finger, suck^out all the air, and quickly pull the reed ^ 
from the mouth. The blades should remain closed for a mo- 
ment or two and then "pop'* open. 
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: ' • jSf the blades fell to stay closed, they are probably too stiff 
s / ni)id/or the ttp opening is too wide; and 
^ ^. If they stay^ closed for more than 2 seconds, they are 

y j^robably tw thinly scraped, too close at the tip, or both. 

/ ' ■ ^ ^ ' " ' . ■ 

* Thm playing test - 

>^ V With the assistance of a competent perforriierj it is advisa- 

/ ole to check the reed for: 
y ^ • Ease of response and Wae-^uality 

^ Play slow, ^slurred scales in F, G, and comparing 
the quality of the tone with the amount of pressure re- ^ 
quired to produce iti The reed should produce a. fuUj 
^ frcCf resonant tone with relative ease. 
• Intortation . 

Play third space e and \he E an octave below at a 
dynamic level of forte, and compare the two pitches. 
Then open and close the JE key while playing third 
. space e and note the change,, if any, in the pitch. Re- 
peat the comparison test with third ^ace eb and the Eb 
an octa>'e below. Then open and close the B hole and 
the Bb key while playing third space eb If the pitch is 
accurate in these and/or similar tests, the reed should 
play well throughout the range of the instrument. 
Attack and staccato response 
Test the need by attacking the C in each register and 
' . , playing a staccato scale and an appropriate passage 
from bassoon literature. The tip of the reed, the area 
just behind the tip, and/or the tip opening may need to 
be adjusted to the player's embouchure for improved 
attack and staccato response even if the reed is a good 
one; but these are minor changes that are quickly and 
^isily accomplished, 
k Dynamic contrast and flexibility 

These are also important criteria, but the reed must be 
'broken in" before it can be tested for thern. In gen- 
eral, \however, if the . reed has passed the tests de- 
scribed above, it should be capable of producing qual- 
ity tones at most dynamic levels in all registers with re- 
lative quickness and ease. 

The final iudgment is a matter of personal preference; for 
having thoroiighly examined and experimented with a variety 
of reeds, the player will select the ones whit li meet his/her 
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fe^p0ctel requiremenfi^or make his/her 6w^. This aspect of 
fev;ebiiSSpon stud^ is often most appealing to young students, and 
|£>lhe reiults of early eflForts caii be surprisingl>\ good. There are 
il-:^ several good books on the subject; the equipWi6nt for rnaking 
Sflyraeds is foirly inexpensive; the activity should increase the 
*f"fitudents* understanding of the connection between the -phar- 
: acteri$tics of a reed and the sounds it will produce; and their 
growing skill and knowledge might foster a .^ense of pride and 
independence that will enhance their interest in music. For 
these reasons* even beginners should be encouraged to rnake 
and adjust their own reeds. ■< \ , \ 

r Because the quality of a reed is affected by sb many vari- 
ableB, any guidelines for adjustment must be either very de- 
taileS or overly general. The following suggestions are theren 
fore intended as an introduction to the subject, and the, 
teacher is advised to consult the references given 0t the end 
of this chapter for more specific information, 

\ _ 

• As a preliminary step to playing or adjustment,, soak the 
reed up to but not beyond the first wire untirthe sides 
close (approximately 3 to 5 minutes) and then fub the 
blades with a finger, a fine emery board, or a piece of 
Dutch rush until the poreS are closed and the grain 
ceases to rise. . 

• To open the tip and increase the arch at the back, place, 
the reed on a mandrel and squeeze the first wire at the 
sides with a small pair of pliers, squeeze the second wire 
from tlie bottom, and clip off a sliver of cane from the 
tip. Do not tighten the wires by ^visting the ends. 

• To close the tip and deMgase the arch at the back, 
squeeze the first wire froinHhe^top and the bottom, 
squeeze the second wire from tne^ides,i and scrape some- 
of the cane from t^e tip. 

• To decrease the arch caused by a first wire that is too 
tight, replace thte wire with a new one and twist the ends 
in a direction opposite to the original twist. 

Squeezing the wires in corresponding places will produce re- 
verse results, and it i^ jhe first wire that has the greatest ef- 
fect upon the arch and, as a result, upon the tone quality of 
the reed. If the tone is desirable as it is, any change in pitch, 
responser-xir resistance should therefore be made by adjusting 
the second wire rather than the first. 
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After each playing, the ree4 like the instrument, should be 
carefully cleaned and stored. Rinsing the blades and flushing 
the tube with a stream of warm not hot water will remove any 
residue of saliva or food particles and keep the blades vibrat- 
ing freely. A small feather or pipe cleaner inserted from the ' 
back of the reed aiid drawn Tjutrriirmigh the tip can be 
to ^ab thfe interior, if necessary, Once^it is cleaii, the reed . 
should be wiped with a soft cloth and placed in a storage caseV 
that is not airtight. The best type contains a mandrel for each\ 
individual reed, but a small box lined with cotton should be ^ 
sufBcient. / 

TUNING PROCEDURES ^ \ / 

The bassoon tunes to a for orchestriV ^^ne^ctave below the 
oboe ai-440 ops) and h b tor /band/ If^^ instrument plays 
flat with all thfe joints tightly piished imTft^ pitch should hfi 
sharpened by using a shorter .(no, 1 or D) bocal, by reaming 
the reed, ^or by shortening the blades. If it plays sharp, either 
aJon^^r (no. 2 or 3) bocal or a longer reed should be used; If 
the b^soon is not in tune with itself, the student's em- 
bouchiire should be cheeked to make sureV that the lower lip^ 
is ba9k tov^ard the tip of the reed and that' the upper lip is^ ^^ 
near^e wire (fee diagi:a# below). / 





If the student t 
the situation can 
support, contractin 



^bt This 

vejpy" flat IB the high registers, 
miedfed by increasing breath 
uuA the reed (without tighten- 
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^■irig the Jaw or teeth), and taking more reed into the mouth. 
S The ropppsite procedure should he used in correcting the 
eharaeteristtc shai^nais of the tones Wtween BB , t and F, 
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, A ihght backward movement of the lower jaw helps in low- 
ering the pitch, and a slight forward movement te^ds to ^aise 
it. Students who transfer from clarinet to Misoon, a >>ary 
common transfer, tend to play sharp in the upper register. 
TTiey should drop the lower jaw back and conceive of the lips 
as a Oishion^ rather than, a vise. ' . 

U,. Method Criteria 

V In selecting method bqoks and materials, it is important to 
" consider the age, previous ejcperience,^ and particular needs of 
the student(s) with whom they will be used, for these are 
prime, factors in determining the rate at which learnirig can 
take place. Some of the commercial publications are very well 
designed and include supprefnentary solo and ensemble refer- 
ences which, are valuable for both Jeacher and student. Self-' 
' instruction manual^ are not fecommended as basic tools for 
• learning bassoon. But they can be usefiil as suppleinents to 
regular class sessions. Whatever the choice, the materials 
should: ^ 

^ ^ - \ - - - 

^ . • Be sequenced in a way th^t will make students feel that 

they are moviog forward with each lesson; 

• Provide suffl^ent drills and exercises to assure both mas- 
tery and reinfo^^ment of skills; and 

• Include fingering and trill' charts, progress charts, and a 
number of helpftil and interesting diagrams and illustra- 

^ Hons. ' ' / 

In addition, a beginners book should have labeled illustra- 
tions of the bassoon and its parts, plu% a clear, description of 
their ftinctions; instruction on the care and storage of the in- 
strument; and explanations, charts, and diagrams with regard 
' _to hand and flngering positions, enibouchure, and the position 
' of both teeth and tongue while the instrument is being 
played. Techniques for breathing, articulation, and tongiiing 



the double reed should be thoroughly covered, with particular' 
attention to coordinating the tongue 'and fingers. Short piece| 
which einphasi^e phrasing and thp concepts of staccato ana 
legato should also be included, along with scale and chordal 
exercises and materials for ear training in tonal rristlonships, 

\ The instructional jnaterials for intermediate and advanced 

\ students should consist* of classical studies ar^d etudes for bas- 
^soon, solo literatu^ip, and method books which describe ad- 
vanced techniques for playing the instrument. These are most 
^appropriate foV indiviftualized learning and should be 
supplemented with a study of theory and ear training that in» 

. eludes interv^ identification. Since technical proficiency and 
niusical interpretation are primary goals at the advanced level , 

. the student should be dealing, with major works by noted 
composers in solo, orchestral, and ensemble repertoire. These 
should include bassoon literature of increasing difficulty which 
lends itself to memorization, sight reading, and *^ensemble 

, playing. ^ ^ ' 

IU« Teaching and Leariiing 

BEGINNING LEVEL ^ / 

Students can begin tq study the bassoon as soon a^. their 
" fingers are large enough to" cover the holes and the left riihg 
finger can comfoxtably reach thp G hole, but g^nery^maturity 
is also important For this reason, the comments and recom- 
mendation^ of classroom teachers with regard to work habits 
and responsibility, can be very usefi^l in selecting qualified 
students. Early> piano or woodwind experience is highly desir- 
able. " ^ 

Most schoipls do not start enough dpuble-reed player^. If 
possible, the music teacher at the middle or upper elementary 
school level (grades 5 and 6) should begin to teach this in- 
strument to groups of two or three students. Such classes usu- 
ally move smoothly, if the instruments and reeds are of suffl* 
cient quality to enable the students to .play in tune, 

Playing ^osition and Embouchur^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

In prpper playing position, the bassoon is> held across the 
body J with the left palm upward at chest leviel and the right 
palm downward on the butt of the instrument as it rests 
against the, right , thigh. 4 leg or seat strap helps to distribute 



Ae weight and, In the early, stages of developnient, ^ hand 
support screwed into the double joint of the German model 
tends to hold the fingers in the best position for playing, 

Correctly formed, the embouchure should serve as a cush- 
loo which prevents the lips and teeth from biting or pinching 
the reed, The upper^lip should be placed near the first wire* 
rolled over the upper front teeth and drawn flfmly against 
theril. The chin should drop back, placing the lower lip near 
the tip o£the reed. Dke the upper llpi it should roll over the 
teeth— but in a relaxed manner, without turning inward. 

Diaphragmatic breathing should be taught during the first 3 
months as it becomes relevant to lessons in phrasing and 
dynamics. The crescendo/decrescendo from pp to and the 
reverse should be given special attention, since this is a par- 
ticularly difBcult skill for beginning students to master. 
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Key Identification Chart 



Leni 
jQinl 



-Leftniuab 




' fia^af Boot 
Joint or Bass Jalnti 




Gr* (alternate) 



Frent ©f Ti^nj Joints 
Left Hand Fin^ra 




fEaonating 




Front of WinJ Joint: 
Hi^L^nd Fin|erJ 



o 




Acluptrtl frotri Illustratioi^ 24i Chart ,of him<i fingerings for 
Ilt?ckc*l system bassoon (hi p. 57 of Thr Art of B^issmm Play- 



in a 
fti. . 



Hjfiy) with pertnissi^ni fiorn ilie pul)IishtM 
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TTie first note for beginning bassoonists shouid be C as it is 
the easiest to manipulate. Left-hand notes e, d, and c can also 
be learned in the first, lesson; but it is important tfiat the 
notes be associated with correct fingerings on ^ the chart as 
they are being played. The students should meinorize these 
fingerings as they are introduced and know their positions on 
the sti^^ their nameSg and how they are to be produced on 
the instrument* In addition, the students should be encour- 
aged to read the fingering chart. . ' 

Lesson materia) in F Major is good for beginners since it 
can challenge both right and left hands without theMntrdJuc- 
tion of difficult fingerings and half-Hole combinations. Familiar 
as well as unfamiHar melodies, simple etudes, and easy solos 
should be included in the early lessons = . 



WU^ier p. Vmy Whisper Use a "flick" key (either A 

oa chart) key and ^ ^ Jbr high on the octave 

half-hole skips,: or other aseending 

^Qr deseending Intervals 
over the register break: f 
to f S 

* tmds to "erack" when approached by a leap in slurring. 

The function of the octave or whisper key (its range is from 
BBb to ab and sometimes a^) should be carefijlly explained. 
The* use of the index finger of the left hand to cover half of ^ 
the hole on f#, g, and ab should become habitual. The a^ 
can be played approximately half-hole to improve its response- 
and intonation= If the octave key is kept closed, the pitch will 
be lower than if it is open. This half-hole procedure will 
eliminate the ugly fluttering sounds that are produced if the 
index finger covers the entire hole. The whisper key musf be 
down when these three notes are played. The use of the high 
A key or B(C) key on octave Jumps (such as A to a, Bb^o 
bb, c to c*, d to d*) will insure that students jump to Jhe 
octave— otherwise they might fail to Jump the octave and in- 
^ stead produce the unison note. In this procedure, the thuinb 
presses hghtly and' moves quickly off the key with a flickering 
motion, Arom which the A and B{C) keys derive the name 
flick ketja-. ^ 
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Studeiits can bu introduced to fS-, and u^^HBTing their 
first year of study. In order to produce better tone quahty on 
these notes, the resonating key (tlic Eb key played with the 
little finger of the left hand) should be uned. The notes ej 
and cl ^ can also be learned at this time, but student^^hould 
use the flngeringj^ identified below (see Key Identification 
Chart on p. 127) since those in some method books are jncor- 
rect, " , ' I ■ 




Piano or whisper key 



Articulation 

Students will develop a bustained conuept of articulatian if 
they are tauglit to practice whole notes on f-e-d=c and then 
bisect the airstream into half notes and, again, into quarter 
notes. They should be inLrudueeu lo siurring sonietime' within 
the first 10 lessons, and learn staccato and legato tonguing 
techniques after they have mastered the slur. In good staccato 
technique, the tongue generally does not end the note a^ tut, 
but instead articulates tu> The legato tongtiing technique can 
be presented as a refinement of the articulation technique de- 
scribed above, wliereby the tongue "brushes^ the long stream 
of air as a valve. 

The , development of accurate, fast articulation in a variety of 
styles depends upon the students' cdmpreliension of tlic fob 
lowing principles: 

• The ibrward part of the tongue is used in tonguing. 

• The tongue and jaw slu)uld be relaxed (avoid the puck- 
ered chin). 

The throat slwuld be open, with the tongue slightly de= . 
pressed in the center. 

• The tongue should serve as a valve which controls the 
air stream and the resulting vibration of the reed. 
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m Proper tonguing reqiiiros Gontinuous h^ath support and 
sufflcieht wind pressure. - ^ ^ 

• The amount of pressure exerted on the tongue should be 
inversely proportjonate to the speed of artibulation, 

• A well-regulated instrument and a.flexibie reed are es- 
sential, f 

The contact points of tongue and reed vary, to some extent, 
according to individual preference. In general, either the tip 
of the tongue or a spot on the top of the tongue just back of 
its tip should touch the tip of both blades of the reed. How- 
ever, some bassoonists use the technique illustirated below to' 
increase the efficiency of their articulation. 




This technique involves less contact of tongue and reed, and 
might be used experimentally in the classroom. 

Musicianship 

The basic rudiments of music should be covered during the 
first few months of the beginning level of study. These in- 
clude the staff; the clef signs; the bar and double bar lines; 
measure; notes and rests; time signatures (2/4, 3/4, and 4/4); 
simple key signatures and scales; and simple tempo and 
dynamic markings. . i 

Finally, the teacher should prt>iiiote a serious, but coriifort- 
able atmosphere for learning. Student curiosity aboat the bas- 
soon, arid about music in general, should be encouraged. 
There should be time for. enjoying the basic principles, and 
for ensemble playing as well as supplementary solo experi- 
ence. In particular, students should be urged to listen to their 
own playing and to tapes and records of performances by pro- 
fessional bassoonists and peers. They should' come to realize 
that listening is the key to good intonation, thot correct finger- 
ing alone will not necessarily produce notes that are in tune 
with each other. 141 
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EnHeml)le wc)rk foi \eltMritMitary schoor students might in- 
.elude partieipatiofi in Band, orchestra, duets, tno^, (|uartet*s, 
and the woodwind quintet. Children at this level are not too 
young to be exposed to atithentfc woodwind quintet timbre. 
In fact, participation in the (juintet ean^ontribute more. to the 
development of good eoncepts of tone quality, interprelatiun, 
and the rhythmie re.spt)nsil)ility of individual perfcnruerN than 
can readily be measured, 

INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

Musicianship and Tracticr Tvdiniques 

Intermediate level study should include a refinement of he- 
^g^iyiing level achievements, with particular emphasis on 
Wtalt^s. This aspect of the woi4< should include eoneentrated at- 
lention to dynamic gradation, t^)ne tiuality, uniformity of 
Hound, use of alternate fnigerings, development of speed, 
tongue-and-finger coordination, and familiarity with specific 
pitch problemH of the bassoon. In addition, the students 
should learn certain note patterns (e.g,, arpeggiated chord 
progressions of I, I\', V, I and other harmonic idioms com- 
monly found in musie) that will promote smooth perfbrmance 
technicjue. Intersal identification should also be introduced, 
and the memorization of melodies extended. 

Exercises like the following which enhance the develop- 
ment of legato technique, good intonation, and general facility 
on the bassoon should be an integral part of intermediate 
level study; 
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Students should also be working on extended arpeggios; 
chromatic material; extended scales, using the^ftill rangq; and 
problem-solving with regard to specific teys. Among the prob- 
lems which should be included at the intermediate level are, 
those involved in the use oft 
' • Tlie whisper key; ^ 

• The halthole first finger left hand; 

• The Eb resonating key; and 

• TTie high A or high B-C key for legato slurs, either by 
"flicking" or depressing the key with the left thumb for 
better response of ascending octaves. In general, the high 
Aikey is used with octave slurs to a and the high B-C 
key, with octave slurs to bb. 

Fingerings for Legato SWps to and From e b - 



Regular Optional 

The choice of fingering depends upon the tone quality of eb* 
produced by the particular combination of instrument and 
reed that is being used. More detailed information can be 
found in Cooper and Toplansky*s Essentials of Bassoon 
Techniqiie (see reference to this text in the Selected Resource 
Materials section at the end of th^s chapter). 

Sample Exercise 
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The Db key can be used instead of the Eb key, by experi- 
menting with various reed/bocal/instrument combinations. 
Using the ^ E b resonating key on these notes Hhould improve 
their tpne^ quality. ' ^ 



As the students progress, they should be introduced to such 
mechanically intricate techniques as embellishments, appog- 
giaturas; turns, mordents, and trills. When they^can negotiate 
the upper register with some success, they should learn to 
read the tenor or C clef. This should be presented as a sepa- 
rate item, rather than relating Jt to the G or F clefs; And a 
good deal of time should be devoted to it, since nearly all ad- 
vanced material includes j^rtions that are written in tenor 
clef The tenor or C clef can be found in most intermediate 
bassoon method books, and in cello and trombone literature 
which can be used as supplementary material for the study of 
bassoon, > 

Students will be well into the intermediate phase^ of per- 
formance before they begin to make extensive use of the top 
octave of the^^^bon nmge. On these notes, even good stu- 
dents have a tendency to withdraw and pinch. In many cases 
(especially g^ a^ b^ and c^) the player must relax the lower 
jaw while supporting the tone; and the resonating key may be 
needed in order to produce a hill sound on uU notes above P. 
Tht^re shoujd be a ringing sound after the note ends in^ch of 
these cases, if the pitch has been properly produced. 

Much attention bus been giveil to tonal attack on a wind in- 
strument; but the correct closing of a tone^ is even harder f()r 
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students to grasp, and its execution is most important' A natu-' 
ral resonanoe follows the completion of a tone produced by 
string and' percussion instruments. Unfortunately, however, 
although tonal resonance or taper is also necessary in wood- 
wind sound, it is not a natural effect and must therefore be 
- conceived and then produced in accordance with the concept 
f^vf^'' tapered to a pleasant sound 

with full resonance, appropriate breath support/ and accurate 
intonation. 

The use of quality reeds is most important, Reedmaking 
studied either with a coinpetent professional or from the 
many books on the subject is a must-fbr intermediate stu- 
dents, so^ that as they advance they will be able to play on 
their own reeds and understand how to alter them to taste 
The teacher must recognize that if the reed is not prepared to 
produce dynamic extremes, if it plays out of tune or makes 
the tone croak, then the student will not be able to make the 
instrument respond properly/ For solo work, a short narrow 
feed will give students the advantage of faster technique and 
greater flexibility. A good study of length and other variables 
m reeds has been included in William Spencer s The Ar-t of 
Bmsoon Flaying (see annotated reference in the Selected Re-^ 
sour^ Materials listing at the end of this chapter). He shows 
Ifngths of lay from 1'' to 1^5/ 16^^ and widths of tips from m/32" 
to 21/32" in a comparison of 10 commercial reeds. An even 
greater variation in size would be found if all professional and 
commercial reeds were measured. 

Breathing arid Vibrato 

Students at every levfel of learning must be aware . that ef- 
fective breathing requires an adequate breath supply, proper 
usr of specific muscle groups, and^pplication of the principles 
of breath control to phrasing, dynamic shading, vibnito, into- 
nation, and tone quality. Shallow breathing initiated in the 
chest or throat regions will result in poor tone control. Proper 
breathing originates in the area of the diaphragm, and should 
be aeconiplished without unnatural raising of the shoulders . 
and upper chest. 

Diaphragmatic breathing is essential to vibrato. If students 
asked to notice what happens when they laugh heartily 
they should be able to identify the muscles which function 
during the process and then use them to pulsate a sustained 
tone on the bassoon. When the students can increase the 
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a regular speed of 5 to 6 per second, they can begin 
principle to sustained lyric studies or songs. In 
teaching of vibrato should be delayed until the 
produce stable tones of consistently good quality 
y for easy solo materiaL 

difficult for students to evaluate the sound they 
thpy are producing it. For this reason, they 
should listen to j^cordings of their playing and compare the 
sounds they actually produce with those they think they pro- 
duce. They may be surprised to hear c[ualities that the 
, teacher had noted, but that they were unable, to hear while 
playing. With the help of a tape recorder, they should de- 
f velop a fairly accurate concept of their own tone production 
and then work more efficiently to improve it. Discontinuity 
and rough transition are examples of the kinds of problems 
students should be able to identify in a recording and begin to 
correct. Since discontinuity or disjointedness is usually caused 
by poor breath support and an inaccurate concept of cre- 
scendo and diminuendo production, they should try to build 
each crescendo with an ever-increasing push of air and then 
reverse the process for a proper diniinufendo, checking their 
efYorts with the tape recorder. In this as well as in other re- 
spects, it is important that the students also listen attentively 
to artists and competent professional bassoonists as they play 
solo, band, orchestra, and ensemble selections in live and 
recorded performances, / 

Intermediate- to-advanced study should include >^ork on 
solo literature written by such famous composers fpff . the bas- 
soon as Galliard, Telemann, and Handeh Studdiits at this 
level should be thoroughly familiar with the instrument's con- 
tribution to bands and orchestras, and become increasingly 
familiar with its role in smaller ensembles. For these reasons, 
they should be active in school Imd/or coiiamunity bands, or- 
chestras, and smaller ensembles and perform in concerts, as- 
semblies, and music festivals. The most valuable types of en- 
semble work for students at this level are the baroque trio 
and the woodwind quintet. The baroque trio sonatas of Vi- 
valdi and Telemann can easily be adapted for flute, oboe, bas- 
soon, and keyboard, with the bassoonist playing the basso, 
continuo part; and there is a wealth of good music for the 
woodwind quintet, plus many fine recordings by excellent 
performing groups (see Selected Resource Materials listing for. 
representative titles). The major benefit of ensemble work is 
that each member of the group must listen carefully to the 
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total sound and exercise good musical judgment with regard 
to his/her own contWbution, 

l^fevANCED LEVEL 

Students at the advanced level should be expected toL . 

• Continue their daily exercises for finger dexterity, using 
arpeggios in advmiced chord progressions throughout the 
range of the instrument; 

• Increase their proficiency in phiying tenor clef; 

Beeonje acquainted with concert etudes and melodies 
over tfie bassoon's tessitura; 

• Study excerpts from a^ memorize bassoon solos in such 
well-known orchestral works as Mozart's Le Nozze dt 
Figaro, the second movement of Beethoven's Third Sym- 
phony^ "March JFunebre," and Stravirisky's Le Sacre du 
PHntemps; ' ^ 

• Increase their understanding of the various musical styles 
of the major composers and develop tlieir ability to 
interpret tempo, dynamics, and expressive notatipa in 
con text j and* 

_ • i ' ■ 

• • Perform solo literature of such composers as Hindemithi 
Vivaldij Mozart, and Saint-Saens with proper expression, 
inteipretationj tonal beauty, vibrato, and the many subtle 
shadings appropriate to the style of each selection, 

Thtfir knowledge of music theory should include chord 
progressions, major and minor scales, whole- tone scales, and 
the use\of major and minor chords and diminished sevenths. 
They shpuld hav^ acquired a sizable collection of books and 
reoor dings; a number of tape recordings, of their own playing; 
and k file\or serapbook of programs, clippings, etc., from eon- 
certs, recitals, and artists performances. Finally, they should 
have begun to think of themselves as bassoonists who seek 
opportunities to leafn as well as to perform, who cut their 
own reeds to their musical tastes, and who oxhibit a profes- 
sionalism in both attitude and behavior that makes them 
worthy of the name. 147 
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, THE CONTRABASSOON 

V Advanced level students can gain' Valiuible inmght from ex- 
periencrwith the contralMssoon, if they are physically maUire 
enough to play it comfortably/ The int^trument is the largest 
. 7^^"^ber o and must be placed on the 

floor in front of the performer and held l)et\veen die knees 
. when it IS played. The contrabassoon has a] tuning slide, a 
water valve which prevents saliva (or moisture) froifoollecting 
in the wooden sections of the instrument, and two octave 
, i keys. As indicated in the diagram, the lower c^tave key is 
V^'used^Jor notes g through c»i and ab^ through b^; and the 
— fl@Ter octave key is Used for notes d* through gi. 




(Low S^^ Key) 



There is no whisper key on the hocal, and there are no high 
A or high B keys; 

Method bookj^ are difFicult to find, and the few that are 
available are designed lor use by advanced bassoonists; but 
handmade reeds for the instrument can b^ purchased fVom a 
number of woodwind supplyhouses or a professional per- 
former. If students choose to make their own, the reeds will 
probably have to be cut without the help of a shaper. 

The contrabassoon can be a valuable member of any concert 
group because of its versatility, its tonal beauty, and the inim- 
itable contribution of its range to the total sound of the en- 
semble. It uses the same music as the standard bassoon,r^ but 
sounds an octave lower. Among die major orchestral works 
that require the voice of the contrabassoon are Beethoven's 
fifth and ninth syuiplionies, Brahnis' first and third sym- 
phonies, Dukas' The Sorcerers Apprentice, Mozart's Grande 
Serenata in Bb for 13 Wind Instruments, Ravels Daphnis et 
Chlotu SXvixum Don Juan , luid Verdi s Othello 



IV. Selected Resource Materials 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS / 

Artieysf; Joe, How to make dcmble reeds for ohoiu knglisb 
horn, and hassoonj 2d ed,, rev. Stamford, Connecticut: 
Jack Spratt Music Company, 1961= Available froni Plymoufh 
Music Company, 1841 Broadway, New York; New York 
10023. ' — ' ^ / ; : 

A very informative text on procedures for making double 
reeds. A good self-instruction guide for high school stu- 
' dents, Includes a catalog of equipment needed. 

Best, A, The ha^soontst. Educational Services Department 
of the Conn Corporation, 1958. 

An instructional aid designed for instrumental music 
teachers of young bassoonists, . 

Camden, Archie, Bassoon technique. New York? Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Order from Oxford University Press, 

' Inc., 1600 Pollitt Drive, Fair L^wn, New Jersey 07410, 

Written for the student who cannot take regular private 

^ instruction from a nrofessional hassoanist. Deals with basic 
techniques-and -includes an extensive lift of music for the 
bassoon. . . 

Christlieb, Don. Notes on the bassoon reedr machinery, 
measurement anahjsis; rev. ed. Published bv the author, 
1966. 

r - Pictorial ''fingerings for^ the bassoon; rev, ed. 
Published by tfie author, 1969/ 
Cooper, Lewis & Howard Toplansky. Essentials of bassoon 
technique. Tdplansky, Publisher, 559 Winthrop Road, 
. Union, New Jersey 07083. n. d, ^ , 

A comprehensive source of finger iiigs for bassoon. In= 
eludes all alternate, trill, and harmonic nngerings. 

Heckel, W. Chromatic scale for :'Heckel bassoon. New 
Yprk: Carl Fischer, Inc., n, d, 

- " - . The [Jn^soon. Trans, by Langvvill and Waples, 
Stamford, Connecticut; Jack Spratt Music Company, 1940. 
Available from Plymouth Music Company, 1841 Broadway, 

- New York, New Yor^ 10023, 

Langwill, L, G. The bassoon and contrabassoon. New York: 

- W., W Norton and Company, Inc., 1965. 

Lehman, P. R. The harmonic structure of the tone of the bas- 
soon, Seattle, Washington: Berdon, 1965. ^ 

, i4-9 . ' ■ 
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Oubradous, F* Emeignement ^complet ml^^^KI^ ParisV 

France: Alphonse Leduc, 3 vols/ AVailable^^^^M, Baron 
'Company, P. p. Box 149,^ Gfyster Bay, New York 11771, 

Pence^ Homer, Tecmfiers^ guide to the bassoon. Elkhart, In- 
diana: H. &t:A, SflhieV, Inc., 1963. Available from Derby 
.Music Service, 5143 Busch Boulevard, 'Tampa, Florida 
33617. H.^, 

An oversize?! "Ijamphlet designed for instrumental music 
teacherstwho a^^ not bassoon specialists. Uses a problehi- 
solviriJ*approacil/ Text is lucid, authoritative, and illustnited 
by mnneroiis diytgrams and charts, ^ . 

Read^ Daily ^studies for bassoon and teihpO'iuner. Palo 

Alto, California: Electronic Research Products,' 1965, 

A pamphlet describing how-to use a tempo-tuner with 
*the bassoon, \^ * c j ' , ^ 

Risdon^ Howard. Miis)fal literature for the bassoon: a compi- 
lation^ of the music for the bassoon as an instrument in en- 
semhle. Seattle, Washington: Berdon, 1963. • ' 

S ie n n j t , E . J * TecJi h ic a I growth for tli e h a ss od n i st. 
Evanston, Illinois: Suminy-Birchard Conipany, 1963: 

^Explanatipns and et tides for improvement of tone, intona^. 
tion, aitld fmgering techniqt^ie. 

Spencer, William* The at^iOf bassoon playing. Rev, by Fred- 
erick A. Mueller. Evans ton, IlliROis: Summy-Birchard 
Company,'^ 1969, , / 

A thorouglii technical, yet rettdily comprehensible refer- 
ence which includes all gnp^cts of bassoon technique. Full 
of illustrations^ charts, and diagrams,/ Also includes selected 
Jiterature, periodicals, methods, and recordings, A must for 
students, teachers, and many performers as well, 

METHODS ' 

Dhenn^ C & P^. Pie'rne, Nvuvalle technique du basson. 
Paris, France: Henry Lerioine, 1942, Vol. 1; Exercises by 
Dheriii. Vol, 2: Studies -by Pierne. 

Etudes for advanced technique and interpretation. 

Gambaro',.!*. B. 18 studies for bass'oon. Ed, by Simon Kovar. 
New YorKt International Music Company, 1951, 

A good book for advanced level students. Includes ^tlie 
tenor clef . 

Gekeler, Kenneth. Bassoon method. M#lville, *New York: 
Belwin-Mills Publishing Corporation, 1952^ vols. 

Presents a^ logical .progression from elemfcntary through 
intermedi»te^%il sfudy, ^ 
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Kopprasch, 60 studies for bassoon. Ed. by Shnqp Kovar. 
Jf^Sew York: International Musio Company, 1958. 2 vols. 
For advanced students ^only. 

Kovdr^ Simon. 24 daily exercises for bassoon. Simon Kovafj 
' 4974 Noeline Avehue, Encino, California,- 

A comprehensiviB method book for mechanical drill in 
tone control and' dynamics. Suggested fot iritermediate and 
advanced level stiments. ^ 
Ma^en Chriitin#s^dapt#r, First pieces for bassoon. New 
York: Okford University Press, 1964. 2 vols. Order from 
Oxford University Press, Inc.; 1600 Pollitt Drive, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey 07410. 

A well-designed collection for bassoon and piW^ that en= 
^ables beginners to play musically #hile using material 
which is appropriate for their early development. The sec- 
ond volume introduces the tenor clef. 

Milde^ L, Concert studies, opus 26, for bassoon. Ed. by 
Simbn Kovar, New York: International Music Company, 
lSf48. 2 vols. ' 

Designed for advanced students only. Most of the studies 
tare two pages in length and cover the entire range of the^ 
bassoon in a melodious manner. Uses the tenor clef. * 
— — — — , 25 studies in scales and chdrds for bassoon. 
Ed. by Simon Kovar, New York: InternatiTOpl Music Com- 
pai>y, 1950. 

A prerequisite for the concert studies cited above. 

SuMested for use with intermfediate and advanced level 
^-stuaents. Includes a good approach to drill on tenor clef 
Notes alim^ Eduqational Research, P,0. Box 820, Chicago, 

Illinois, n. d. 

An elementary instruction book that makes use of records 
and tapes as supplements. ^ 

Orchestral studies for all instrtunents. Ed, by Mederack. 
Frankfurt, Germany: Verlag Friedrich Hoftneister, 1955, 
8 vols. 

Orchestral studies for bassoon. Ed, by Pezzi. Philadelphia, 
Pe.nnsylvania: Elkto-yosei Company, Inc., 1948. ^, 
Includes works by Tchaikovsky, Wagner, and Strauss, 

Oreficu A* Studi rnelodici per fagotto. Pai%, France: 
Alphonse Leduc^ 1946. 2 vols. Available from M. Baron 
Company, P.O. Box 149, pyster Bay, New York 11771, 
Melodic studies using both clefs. For advanced |level stu- 

' dents. ' ' ^ ^ " 
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Paine, Henry* Bmsoon sttident. "Melville, New Ydrk: 
BelwIn-MiHrPuBlishing Corporation, ^ 

A privatf ' instrvctidn book oh the elementary level which 
incluaes suggestions for the student and supplementary 
materialHsts. / 

Fiard, Marius. Enseignmnent du contrabasspn. Paris, France: 
Alphonse Leduc, 1952. Available from M. Baron Company, 
P.p: Box 149, Oyster Bay, New York 11771. 

Klethod material: for adt^anced 'bassoonists who elect to 
study eontrabassoon. Includes drills, etudes, and orchestral 
studies. One of the very few method books available for this 
instrument. 

IS characteristic studies for bassoons. New 

York: International Mu^lc Company, 1950. 

One-page etudes for the moderately advanced student^ 

Siennicki, E. J, Technical growth for the bassoonist, 
Evanstbn, Illinois: Sunimy-Birchard Company, 1963. 

Explanations and etudes for improvement of tone, intona- 
tion, and fingering technique, 

Stadio, Giro. Passi difficili e solo" per fagotto, London, 
^"^ngland: G, Ricordi and Company. Available from 
Belwin-Mills Publishing Corporation, 25 Deshon Drive, 
Melville, New York 11746, 

Includes difficult solo passages from the major sym- 
phonies and operas. 

Weissenborn, Julius. Bassoon studies, opus New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc; International Musi6 Company- Gundy- 
Bettoney; and C. F, Peters. 2 vols. r , . 

The standard comprehensive private instruction series 
covering the beginning through intermediate stages of de- 
velopment in volume 1 and the advanced stage in volume 
IL 



FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS . / 

Oboe and bassoon care, (filmstrip). Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 1966, 46 frames, sound, color. 35 
mm, (nirnstrip series no, 11020, band instrument care). 

Developed by teachers for teachers and students, each 
step is clearly illustrated by vivid closeups. 




Vm^, Frmz. Bassoon quartetsl Lyrichord LL 154. Arthur 
, liGrossmaa, bassoonist. 

Hindemith, ^mh Sonata for bassopn. EMS^6. Garfield, bas^ 
J*— w soonist 

; -Leonard Sharrow plays bassoon. Coronet, 

Representative solos for bassoon and piano drawn from 
4. , ^ many p^ods of music history. 

MoEart,^ A. Concerto in Bb. K/ 191. Vox PL^8870^ Cer- 
mak, bassoonist. Decca D^9834; Klepaqv bassoonist. Lon^ 
don LL-H35; Helaerts, bassoonist RCA Victor LM^1030| 
Leonard Sharrow, bassoonist. Westminster WL-5507' 
Oehlberger, bassoonist. 

Music minus one. Classic MMO-104. - 
; _ Includes a complete performance of Beethoven*s Quintet 
V Opus 16 and Mozart's Quintet on one side, and the same 
performance without the bassoon part on the other. 

Phillips, Concert piece far bassoon and strings. Columbia 
ML-4629; Schoanbach, bassoonist.^ Victor 1S102A; Pezzi, 
bassoonist, ' ' ' 

Recital music for bassoon. MRS 32286. Mark Educational 
Recordings, Inc., 4249 Cameron Road, Bufialo, New York ' 
44221, Robert Quayle, bassoonist, with James Staples on 
the piano. 

Includes standard contest pieces such as Hindemith's 
Sonata for Bassoon, Bozzs Hedt , Sicillienne and Rondo, 
and Mozart s Concerto in Bb. 

Vivaldi, Antonio* Concerto in B b. Colosseum CLPS-1029; 
Montanari, bassoonist. Concert Hall CHC-56; Garfield, bas- 
SQQaj^t. 

von WebefeCarL Hungarian Jantasy. Victor 20525, Gruner, ' 
bassoonist. 



Rondo. YPR 1009, Carmen 

bassoonist. 



Wilder, A. Air for bassoon and strings, Columbia ML4271. 
Goltzer, bassoonist. " 



*These items are representative of the types of recorded rfmterml that can 
be most useful kit teachers and/or students. The selection is far from com = 
plete. For a more comprehensive h'sting, consult the instrumental music 
sections of such catalogs as' the Schtvann Artist Issue, produced by W. 
Schwann, Im.; 137 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 




GiNERAL RISOURCi USTING 

Accompaniments Unlimited, Inc. Grosse Pointe Woods 
Michigan 48236. ' 

000 tape recordings of piano acconipaniments to m- 
strumenm and vocal solpsv Since the tapes have accompa- 
niment played at reduced tempo for learning, it is advisable 
to use them on tape recorders with variable speed control 
for accurate tuning, 

, . A^astasiow, N. J, & R, F. Shambaugh/ "Experimental use of 
pre-instrumental music melody instruments/* /otirn«/ 0/ 
Research in Music Education/ Vol. XIII, No. 4— Winter 
1965: 246"24a Washington, D,C,r Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, ^ 

Baines^ AnAony, Musical instruments throngh the ages. BaU 
timore, Maryland: Penguin Books, Inc. 1961 

- ^ :■ ^ ■ I : 

= — Woodwind instruments and their history. New 
YorkivW. W, Norton and Company, Inc., 1963, 

Band instrutnent care, (fllmstnp series ^no, 11020). 10 
filmstrips. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corpora- 
tion, 425 North Michigan AvMue, Chicago, lUinois 60611. 

1966, sound, color. 35 mm, *f = 

Presents closeups of each step in the care and mainte- 
nance of various band instruments. Showf some of the 
products that lend themselves particularly well to cleaning 
and maintenance, . Instruments included are the baritone 
and euphonium, clarinet, cornet and trumpet, flute and 
^ piccolo, French horn, oboe and bassoon, percussion in- 
struments, saxophone, trombone, tuba, and sousaphone, 

Bartolozzi, Bruno. New smmds for woodwinds: Traris. by 
Reginald S. Brindle, New York: Oxford University Press, 

1967. Order frpm Oxford UniversityPress, Inc., 1600 PoU 
litt Drive, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 07410. 

Berlioz, Hector. An ahridf^^d treatise on modern instrumenta- 
- tion and orchestration: New York: Carl Fischer, Inc, n, d. 

i 

Bonade^ DanieL Manual of reed fixing. New York: Bonade- 
Falvo-NPA Corporation, n, d, ^ 



&^Brand, E* D» Band insirument repair manual Elkhayt, In- 
gi dima: Erick D. Brand, 1946. . 

g. ftHlhart, Arnold. "A moutfipiece maker speaks to teachers.*' 
- Sehner; Bandwagon, Elkhart, Indiana: H/ & A. Selmer, 
/T^fiiO*, May 1966; Available, from Derby Music Servicei 5143 

Busch Boulevard, Tampa, Florida 33617. 

\A discussion of moutfipiece specifioations and their im- 
feii pbr^nca to students* , 

Cahnj M* The instrumentalists handbook and dictionary. 
San FranciScOj California: Forman Publishing Company, 
1958. 

Gar$e^ Adam* Musical wind instruments, DaCapo Press. New 

York: Planum Publishing Corporation, 1965. 
Coker, Jerry, Iikprovising jazz, Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 

seyt PrentiGe-Hall, Inc.. n. d, 

_ _ ■ * ■■ ' 

Conn Corporation, 1101 East Beardsley, ElUiart, Indiana 

46514, How to care for your instrument, 
. A 36-page pamphlet on the care and maintenance of all 
instruments. Easily understood afid fully illustrated. 
\ The effect of temperature on the tuning stand- 
ards of wind instruments, by Jqdy C. Hall, Chief Acousticd 
Engineer, and Earle 1^. Kent, Director of Research,. 1959, 

An education^ pamphlet that cites the necessity for a 
tuning standard and then describes the effects of tempera- 
ture on that standard. , ' , 

- , The proper selection of clarinet and saxophone 

mouthpieces, 

- . — ' — ; 35 mm fllmstrips with teaching guides. 

Visual aid and teaching manual describing embouchure, 
tongue placement, hand position, and other fundamentals 
which must be learned at beginning levels of instrumental 
music instruction. Includes separate fllmstrips for all band 
instruments and strings. 
DeFrancOs Buddy. The dimensions of Jazz, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin: Leblahc Publications, Inc. , n. d; 

A seriefcof articles pertaining to the rhythm and har- 
monic structure of various jazz idioms. Describes the role of 
the stage band in modern American society. 

Fennell, Frederick. Time and the winds. Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin: Ljeblanc Publications, Inc., 1968. 

Galpm^ Francis. A textbook of European musical instruments: 
their origin, history, and charagt^. New York: J. DeGraflF, 
1956. > Ibo 
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Geirjnger» Karl. Musical instrunientSf their history in West^ 
em culture. New York^ Oxfqrd University Press* 1945. 
Order from Oxford University Press, Inc., 1600 Pollitt 
Drive, Fair Lawn* New Jersey 07410. 

Gower^ William* Woodwind ton^ production cornparativ 
chart. Kenosha, Wisconsin: Leblanc Publications, Inc., n. d. 

A chart which illustrates the similarities and differences 
J among various woodwinds^ as affected by angle and bites 
embouchure, tongues breath, and intensification of tone and 
vibrato, 

THendrickson, V. Handy manual fingering charts for in- 
strumehtalists. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc., 1957. 

Hilton j L* B. Learning to teach through playing. Addison* 
AVesley Company^ 1970. * 

Johnstone^ A, E* Instruments of the nwdern sytnphony or- 
chestra and band; a pictorial and explat^tm^y guide. New 
Yorkr Carl Fischer^ Inc., 1917. 

Kuhn, InstruThental music: principles and methods of 

instruction. Rockleigh, New Jersey: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1962. ^ ' 

LangwOI^ G. index of musical wind instrument makers; 
' 2d ed. Published by the author. Edinburgh^ Scotland. 
1962. 

Learning Unlimited band series. Developed by Learning Un- 
limitedj a division of Hal Leonard Pointer 'Publicatioris, 
InCi for exclusive distribution by Charles E. Merrill Pub-- 
lishing Company, 1300 Alum Greek Driven Columbus^ Ohio 

' 43216. ^ V . . 

Programed instructjoh material consisting of a series of 
booklets, each accompanied by a *'teachf r-on-tape" cassette. 
Available for flute, oboe, clarinet, alto saxophone, tenor 
saxophone, and bassoon as well as for bEass and percussion 
instruments, tj?e material is arranged in six levels of instruc- 
tion for use in 'independent study, private lessons, and class 
instruction in which all members of the group are -learning 
to play the same instrument, ^ 1 

Lei dig J V. Cuntemporary woodwind iechnique. Hol- 
lywood, California: Highland Music Company, 1960. ^ 

Describes the acoustical relationships of wind^instrunient 
families, and relates this information to flrigerings. Includes 
explicit transposition charts, study guides, and quizzes, 

Luce^ J, R. "Sight-reading and ear-playingv abilities as related 
to instrumental music students. Journal of Research in 
Music Education. Vol. XHI, No, 2~Summer 1965: 10J= 
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g;^/ 109. Washington, DCi Music Educators National Confer- 
f^^-'"--^" ^ence; ■• • 

SS- " '--^ ' •- . " * . . 

Marcuie, Sibyl. Musical instruments: a C07npr€hmisiv& die- 
tionary. Garden City, New Yorki ^ubleday and Gompanv 
Inc., 1964. . 

\ Marti^etb\ A. J, "Causes of eleinentary. instrumental music 
drtipQutB/' Journal of Research in Music Education Vol 
^ . ?ni. No. 3— Fall 1965: 177^m Washington, D.C.: Music' 
Educators Natiorial Conference. 

Music minus one. (recordings). 43: West 61st Street^ New 
York, New York 10023/ 

Accompaniment backgrounds on LP recoils singers 
and instrumentialists. Self-teaching music n^ethods (e.g., 
woodwind quintets minus flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, or 
hoM). Volumes I, 11, or IIL Solo ^pertoire with piano ac- 
companiment minus flute, oboe, ctarintt, saxopnone, or 
basso^.. Band or Orchestra accompaniments minus flute, 
oboe, clarirfet, saxophone, or bassoon. 
Myatt, B. The woodwind hook.^ New York- McGinnis and 
Mane, 1957-58. Available from Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., 
Oceanside, New York 11572. 
New York State Education Department* Bureau of General 
Education Curriculum Development. Words, sounds, and 
pictures about musiCi Albany, New York: New York 

State Education ^partment, IQTO. 

An annotated^^rce listing of books for children, books 
for teachers, atfd^^sual materials, and sources of supplies 
and services for music education in the elementary fchool. 

_ ■ — : — ^ Bureau of General Education Curriculum De- 
velopment. Words, sounds, and pictures about music, 7-12. 
Albany, New York: New York State Education Department 
1970. ' 

A companion volume to the annotated multimedia re- 
source hsting cited above. Designed for^niusic teachers in 
grades 7-12, the collection includes a pfbfessional bibliog- 
„„ raphy, periodicals,^ generd reference works, guidelines and 
materials for general music, references for music in the 
Western and non-Western worlds, music theory, acoustics^ 
instrumental music, vocal musicj music for special students, 
and sources of supplies and services. 

New York State School Music Association. Manual, draded 
solo and ensemble materials. Scotia, New York: New York 
State School Music Association,. 1975. 
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Onondaga Commuiiity College* New York State Schobl Music 
Assocjatjon Mariual Library. Syracuse, New York: Onon- 
daga Community College Music Department 

Contains a complete qpllection of iNYSSMA Manual Li- 
brary holdings, plus recordings^ a listening center, ^and an 
elecfronic piano setup. 

Faetkau, D, H, The growth of instruments and instrumental 
music. New York: Vantage Press, Inc.,, 1962. 

Paliner, Hp G* Teaching 'techniques of the woodwinds. MeL 
ville, New-York: Belwin-Mills Publishing Corporation, 
1952. _ - 

Peters, H* B» The literature of the woodwind quintet. 
Metuchen, New Jersey: Scarecrow Press, Inc., n, d. 

The results of a study by the Wingrai Quintet covaring" 
literature for woodwind quintet plus one additional instru- 
ment. 

Rasmussen^ Mary & Donard Mattrah, A teacher s guide to 
the literature of wbodwind instruments. Durhani, New 
Hampshire: Appleyard Press, 1966= 

Russell ^jGeorge . Lijdia n ch ro nmtic co n cep t of to rial orga n iza- 
tion. "New Yofk: Concept Publication Company, n. d, 

Sachs^ Curt. Iiu? history of musical instruments. New York: 
W. W, Nortdh and Company, Inc , 1940. 

— — — , Woodwind anthology. New York: Wpodwind 

Magazine, 1952, Reprinted by McGinnis and Marx, Availa- 
ble from BoDsey and Hawlces, Inc., Oeeanside,. New York 
11572. ^ ^ , . ^ , ■ 

SawhilL Clarence & Bertram McGarrity. Playing and teach- 
^ ing woodwind instruments. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964, " 

Spieerj Randall. Trei in ing the woodwind section in full hand 
reh^arsaL (Educational pamphlet). Kenosha, Wisconsin: 
Leblanc Publications, Inc., n, d, 

Summy-Birchard Company, The art of , . . "series. Evanston, 
Illinois: Summy-Birchard Company, 1958=70. 5 vols, 

.Includes The Art of Flute Playing, by Edwin Puthik 
(1970); The Art of Oljoe Playing, W Robert Sprenkle and 
Davia Ledet (1961); The Art of Clarinet Playing, by Keith 
Stein (1958); 77u^ Aft Saxophone Playing, by Larry Teal 
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